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I. PREFACE 

California is usuaPv described in superlatives. Indeed, the State is not adverse 
to describing itself in such terms: a recent report of the Economic Development 
Agency of the state government asserts that “California today crashes into the 
future — eager, confident and unawed.” 

ihe optimism is justified. California has rich natural, economic, and human 
resources. There is a genuine vitality running through the pulse of its life. The 
future of California is bright. 

But the great potentiality will not be completely realized unless Californians 
have full access to the record of human understanding and the reservoir of infor- 
mation set down in books and libraries. In this increasingly specialized age, 
confident hopes become idle dreams unless they rest on knowledge. Increasingly 
it will be difficult to maintain a productive economy and a rich cultural life 
without sound libraries in every community and a means for every citizen to 
draw on specialized library resources at a distance. 

The State Legislature recognizes the importance of library service. Its declara- 
tion on this matter is worth noting: “The Legislature hereby declares that it is 
in the interest of the people and of the State that there be a general diffusion of 
knowledge and intelligence through the establishment and operation of public 
libraries” (California Education Code, ’27000). The law then goes on, to assert 
the commitment of the State in providing funds to localities to help in this 
purpose. 

However, the authors of this report, after exhaustive analysis of the evidence 
and extemive visits over the State, can only respectfully submit that this policy 
is not being carried out in many parts of California. This is a noble sentiment, 
but it is not hard reality. California is approximately half way to the kind of 
public library piograin that its own policy proclaims and that its people need. 

California is a leader in standards of living and levels of education — and the two 
go together, one reinforcing the other. 

But there is a flaw in the educational structure. California has a “library lag”. 
The data gathered for the present study lead inevitably to this conclusion. 

Is this really a serious loss for California? Does it actually handicap anyone 
except the minority who have unusual reading interests? Will it affect the eco- 
nomic and cultural life of the State? 

CONSEQUENCES OF INADEQUATE UBRARIES 

All people in the state are affected adversely by the library lag. The leaders 
of C^Kfomia, government and civic officials, those responsible for education, 
and librarians themselves will have to decide how serious this is and what standard 
of library service they want to maintain. 

But any official who dismisses the matter as affecting only a few persons with 
odd tastes is shutting his eyes to reality, and limiting the opportunity of Cali-. 
formans to develop to their full capacity. Here are a few of the consequences 
of inadequate public libraries in communities: 
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Many prc-schooi children do not get an early introduction to the world of 
story and picture, and therefore are not fully prepared for school; their parents 
need access to pre-school materials in order to give them this start in life. 

Youngsters who have learned to read and now want to explore the vi'orld of 
literature cannot do so without library resources; there may be some books 
at home, but the child’s curiosity is unlimited. 

Students are unable to locate the reference materials needed to carry out the 
study assignments which both their teachers and their parents want them to 
perform; school libraries in California can handle only a fraction of student 
reading demands. , 

The adult citizen must depend on necessarily partial presentations of the prob- 
lems of the Jay in newspapers and magazines; the average person cannot afford 
to build up a large library of books in his home for his own enlightenment. 

Even the specialist and researcher, so important in modem life, exists in a 
partial knowledge vacuum unless he happens to be located near one of the 
few strong research libraries in the state. 

The list could be extended at length, reaching into home life, the raising of 
families, the getting of jobs, the enjoyment of leisure — and into the simple, down- 
right activity of each individual developing his own interests and capacities as a 
human being. 

Not only is the individual handicapped by sub-standard library facilities, but 
business and industrial enterprise also faces an extra burden. California is a 
center for technical research establishments, in electronics and aeronautics, in 
consulting and data processing, in a widening range of technology. Why should 
each organization have to set up its own complete library? And if it seeks to do 
so, how is it going to acquire the wide range of titles, the many journals, the 
technical reports which bear on its work? How is it going to anticipate needs 
which are not apparent until the inquirer turns to the small company collection? 
A sound statewide system of public library service, up to specialized and research 
resources, is needed to sustain the business and research life of Gilifomia — ^to 
say nothing of its agricultural enterprise. 

Government also must rest on knowledge. The government official, elected 
or appointed, in city, county, or district, faces complex problems for which he 
needs facts and background. Like the private businessman, the public oflicial 
operates under handicap if he lacks access to an adequate library. 

All this does not mean that public libraries in California are poor. A small 
number are distinguished, and others have a degree of strength. But overall, the 
picture must be described as no more than fair by any criteria, and certainly 
not in keeping with the high standard of living characteristic of this state. And 
if resources are unequal to demands today, they will fall back further tomorrow 
as development continues in the educational, cultural, and business life of 
California. 

If serious shortcomings were shown to exist in the instructional program of 
California schools, almost every Californian would be concerned and seek to do 
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something about the situation. This report shows that there are serious short- 
comings in the educational facility that serves youngsters when they walk cut 
of the school door and that serves adults all through their lives. 

SCOPE AND ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

This is a study of public library service in California, how it has developed, 
the adequacy of resources, the goals that should be achieved to meet present 
and emerging needs, the program required to meet these needs, and the costs 
of the program. 

Thorough information has been obtained about present resources and facilities. 
The California State Library annually gathers unusually complete data about 
public libraries; the 1963-64 figures were assembled in the autmn of 1964 and 
tabulated by the end of the year, in time for this study. This was the source of 
material in the tables which follow relating to public libraries. 

A supplementary questionnaire was sent by the Survey staff to all public 
libraries, except those in four Southern California counties where a parallel study 
was being made; results from this coordinated study were used to obtain state- 
wide totals. In addition, three title checklists were sent to ail libraries, and five 
more lists went to libraries whose operating budgets in 1962-63 were $100,000 
or above. The three general checklists covered reference holdings, recent signifi- 
cant books for adult readers, and recent outstanding children’s books. The sup- 
plementary lists went on to periodical holdings, titles on urban renewal, space 
science, American painting and a selected list on California. To determine actual 
availability of titles to readers, libraries were asked to indicate titles on the shelves 
as well as holdings in the catalog in the case of recent adult books. 

Replies were received from 171 out of 213 libraries. Copies of the question- 
naire and checklists used in the statewide study appear in the appendix. By and 
large it was the smaller libraries that did not return the supplementary question 
forms, but basic data had already been obtained for them by the State Library 
and this data for small libraries are included in the report. 

Field visits were made to individual libraries, 33 by the Director and 73 by the 
Assi;.rant Director, covering libraries large and small in all parts of the State, and 
including branch units in larger systems. All organized groups of actively planning 
and cooperating public libraries were visited. The purpose of the visits was to 
get at factors not readily obtainable by questionnaire, such as range and quality 
of service program, working relations between the library and its constituent 
government, and attitudes towards joint and coordinated library service. An 
interview' schedule was followed on the visits, sample reference and reading 
guidance questions were presented for test results to the staff on duty, and 
collections as shown in the card catalog and on the shelves were examined in 
selected subject fields. The visit outline and the libraries visited are shown in 
the appendix. 

Special consultants have been turned to for parts of the study. Dr. Maurice 
F. Tauber, Melvil Dewey Professor of Library Service at Columbia University, 
analyzed existing catalogs and catalog practices and proposed a direction of 
development for this part of library service. Professors Henry Reining and 
David Shirley of the School of Public Administration, University of Southern 
California, analyzed library law and governmental structure. 



Several local library planning studies were completed during the year under 
grants from State funds. This was a fortuitous additional source for the general 
study with the local projects amounting in substance to case studies. Completed 
reports have been available from the following areas: Mother Lode (Placer and 
El Dorado Counties), San Mateo County, San Diego County, San Gabriel Valley 
and a four-county group in Southern Olifoniia (Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside 
and San Bernardino Counties). the present report does not draw on these 

in any detail, except in the case of the Southern California study, it provides a 
framework consistent with the proposals in the various studies and it is hoped 
also provides a means for coordinating and reinforcing their forward thrust. 
A list of these reports will be found in the appended bibliography. 

This is by no means the first effort at statewide library planning in California. 
One of the significant themes running through the story is the recurrence at 
intervals of intensified planning in an effort to'break out of the established mold. 
The 1958 Governor’s Commission report^ prepared by Professor Edward A. 
Wight of the University of California has been of particular help as a benchmark. 
The California Library Association has led the way in pL,nning activities, particu- 
larly in its early development of state library standards and more recently in its 
Master Plan.^ 

An Advisory Committee for this study was appointed by the State Librarian, 
composed of public, college, and school librarians, and of members of govern- 
mental and civic groups. Committee members served as individuals and did not 
officially present questions raised to their respective organizations and groups. 
The names of committee members are listed at the beginning of the document. 
The group met on December 29, 1964 to consider the plan for the study, on 
March 16, 1965 to consider the data gathered, and on June 7, 1965 to consider 
the proposed program. Discussion v/as frank and constructive and later written 
comments from members were thorough and helpful. But it was the surveyors 
who reached the conclusions and prepared the report, and they who must take 
the responsibility. 

The document is divided into a brief preliminary chapter and then into five 
main sections. The preliminary piece summarizes a few of the background factors 
which condition the amount and kind of reading and library use. The main 
sections move through (1) the story of public library development to date, 
(2) appraisal of the present stage of advance, (3) the role of the State Library, 
and on to (4) efforts thus far to move toward a statewide library system. The 
final section contains the proposed plan of action. An attempt has been made to 
present this in a way that permits readers to get the substance of the report by 
consulting this final section alone, but most of the background and reasons for 
the recommendations are contained in the earlier chapters. 

Of necessity the report at times goes beyond public libraries and encompasses 
school and research library service. A teenager may use both his school library 
and his community library, within the same day and for the same school project. 
A specialist living a few minutes from a community library may actually need 
the information or resources in a university library at a distance. We are dealing 

^Edward A, Wifiht. ''General 'Rtpoit and Recommendations,’* Reports of Califomia Public Library Commis^ 

5^. University of Califoniia> 1958. 

* Caltfomia Library Association. Master Plan for Public Libraries in Califomia, The Assodation» Berkeley. 

California, 1962. 



with seekers after recorded knowledge, and with libraries which have divided 
up the task of providing that record. While starting from the public library, and 
presenting more detailed information about this particular institution, the report 
in the end treats people as readers and libraries as the network aesigned to serve 
them. There is presented here not only a public library plan but also some 
elements of a statewide library service plan, particularly at the research level.* 
This survey was sponsored by the California State Library, acting under its 
legal mandate to “make studies and surveys of public library needs” (Education 
Code, Section 2705 IM). The State Librarian proposed the study, selected the 
surveyors, and concluded a contract for the project. All along the way the State 
Librarian, the Assistant State Librarian, and the State Library staff have been 
guides, counselors, and sources of information. But the plan set forth here comes 
not from a state office but from outside consultants, and it is hoped that the 
report presents a challenge and an opportunity to the State Library as well as to 
the smallest community library in California. 



PROGRAM PROPOSED 



Against this background, and based on the research described, the report in 
its final section outlines a plan of development. The recommended program is 
presented in some detail, but comes down to three essentials: 



1. A coordifiated plan for public librcny development in California on a state- 
wide basis, in order to mobilize resources and services and make them 
available to the individual reader wherever he lives. 

2. Clarification of the responsibility and the role of the state level of govern- 
ment in providing adequate library facilities for residents of the state. 

3. Substantial increase in the amount of money put into the library program, 
bringing expenditures for this educational facility used by most of the people 
up to approximately one percent of public expenditures in Califomia-and 
up to one-twentieth the sum spent on schools.* 

The problem can then only be left with the conscience— and the self-interest— 
of everyone responsible for the quality of life in California. 



» A detailed study of school libraries is currently under way in California by the State Department Educ^ 
tion, and the California Coordinating Council for Higher Education is considenng a study of college and 
university library needs. 

^°cStifo^a*State Controller. Annual Report of Financial Transactions concerning Counties of California, 

l^.^f~Annual Report of Fhumdal Transactions concerning lo/sa-xj 

. . . Annual Report of Financial Transactions concerning School Districts of California, 1963-64. 
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II. SEHING FOR LIBRARY SERVICE IN CALIFORNIA 

Libraries exist to serve pc^f^ple. Their programs are determined by the number 
of people, where they live, and how far they travel to get services. 

Back of the purely demographic factors is the question of kinds of people 
and their aims and standards of living. Education is the one social characteristic 
which shows the closest relation to reading and library use — ^the educational 
level now achieved by adults, and the { rogram for increasing the education of 
both young people and grown-ups. 

Then there is the governmental structure within which public libraries are 
maintained. Where government is clearly organized and coordinated at the sev- 
eral levels, effective and efficient public library development is facilitated. Finally 
there is the health of the economy, which supports all services, from repairing 
holes in the streets to providing books for understanding. 

The setting for library service in California — people, education, government, 
economy — is evident and does not need extensive documentation. Only high- 
lights are presented here, to show the major influences operating on libraries. 

The net result is clear. California is marked by change, variety, development, 
complexity. Its people are alert, mobile, educated. The)»^ must have access to 
reservoirs of knowledge for their social and economic well-being, even as they 
must have access to reservoirs of water for their physical well-being. 



POPULATION GROWTH 

The number of people in California has doubled in the last twenty years. 
Public library resources have not doubled, nor have the number of librarians. 
Particularly during the 1950’s library growth did not keep up with population. 
The ratio of books available has turned up somewhat in the 1960’s, but not the 
number of librarians available. Despite advances in library service, it is possible 
that facilities were better able to meet the needs of people in 1945 than they 
are today. Thus the lag in library development. 

Population growth will continue in the period ahead. Community library 
service in California must serve almost one-third more people by 1975 (25,000,000 
as compared with 19,000,000 in 1965), and almost two-thirds more by 1985 
(31,500,000). 

Library growth has not kept up with population increases in recent years. 
In the next years it must make up lost ground and still keep up with new popu- 
lation expansion. Either that or else California should take steps to organize a 
way of life — for students, for citizens, for business, for cultural life — that is not 
dependent on the new current information and the old basic knowledge as- 
sembled in libraries. 
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Table 1 



Actual and Predicted Population of California, 1945-1985 



Year (July 1) 



Population Year (July 1) 



1945 - 
1950 .. 
1960 . 
1965 . 



9 , 344,000 

10 . 643.000 

15 . 863.000 

18 . 835.000 



1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 



Population 

21 . 700.000 

24 . 800.000 

28 . 100.000 
31 , 500,000 



SOURCES: Califomii Department oC Finance. Fi n an ci a l and P<mulation Research Section. Calffomia Popula- 
tion, 1964, and Frovtsionml Projectums of CMlifomim Arems mnd Counties to 19B0. 

California Resources Agency. Depanment of Water Resources. {Preliminary estimates for 1985, subject to 
revision.) 



Table 2 

Public Library Books Per 1,000 Population, 1945-1964 



Year 


Books 


Population 


Books per 1 


1945 - - 


13 , 316,019 


9 , 344,000 


1420 


1950 


15 , 780,219 


10 , 643,000 


1480 


1960 


21 , 644,202 


15 , 863,000 


1360 


1964 . ...! - . — . 


25 , 947,161 


18 , 234,000 


1420 



SOURCES: News Notes of Ctdifomia Ubraries. 

California l>epartment of Finance. Calif omia Population, 1964. 



Table 3 

Professional Librarians Per 10,000 Population, 1953-1964 



Prof. Staff 

Year Prof. Staff Population Per lOflOO Pop. 

1953-54 1512.42 12 , 517,000 1.20 

1958-59 1760.60 15 , 288,000 1.15 

1963-64 1814.17 18 , 234,000 .99 



SOURCES: News Notes of CaUfomia Libraries. 

California Department of Finance. California Population, 1964. 



POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 

While California is the most populous state in the United States, it is far from 
having the heaviest population density. Taken overall, California has just about 
the population density of Indiana and Virginia, states that are thought of as 
having a rural orientation. 

This comparison serves to point up a basic fact about the distribution of 
people in California. Some people live within sight and sound of crowded free- 
ways and go each day into or through a large metropolitan center, while others 
live in remote hamlets and do not get to a city of any size more than a few 
times a year. 

The extremes will become greater rather than less in the next years. Orange 
County increased 55 percent in population from i960 to 1965, and Santa Clara 
County 38 percent. During the same period, Mariposa, Modoc and Sierra Coun- 
ties lost population. There are twenty-four counties with less than 25 people 
per square mile now, and there will still be twenty-two counties in this group 
in 1980. 
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FIGURE 1 CALIFORNIA POPULATION, 1945-1905 
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FIGURE 3 PROFESSIONAL UORARIANS PER 10,000 POPULATION 
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A library plan for California must therefore provide for: 

1. Two massive metropolitan concentrations, one of 10 million people within 
a few years in the south and the other of 5 million people in the Bay Area. 

2. A long central valley with moderately heavy population density on a line 
400 miles from Bakersfield to Redding. 

3. Two vast districts of sparse, scattered population, one mountainous in the 
north and one desert in the east. 

POPUUTION MOBILITY 

Californians are a mobile group, shifting residence frequently, and moving 
about extensively from day to day for reasons of livelihood, marketing, educa- 
tion and recreation. 

In 1960, 11.4 percent of families in the State changed residence.^ In metro- 
politan areas, over half the residents change place of living during a five-year 
period. The major movement is outward in the metropolitan areas, spreading 
the laiger population concentrations in ever-wider concentric rings. 

The high ratio of automobiles in California is well-known — 57.5 ^ per hundred 
persons in 1963 as compared with a national average of 36.9.^ This is a popu- 
lation, both young and old, that lives on wheels and is accustomed to going a 
little distance to get products and services wanted. 

Highway construction has sought desperately to keep up with the growing 
number of automobiles. The prospect for 1970 is shown in Figure 6. The diffi- 
culty is that plans made for existing use tend to be inadequate for the increased 
volume of traffic that materializes by the time the facilities are completed. 

Rapid transit facilities are under construction in the Bay Area and under 
consideration in Southern California. Once developed, they would serve to move 
not only commuters going to work but also specialized readers seeking central 
library resources. 

Library plans should thus take account of several realities of mobility among 
Californians: a people shifting community of residence, a people in automobiles, 
and an expanding program of freeways and major highways. 



LEVEL OF EDUCATION 



More than one-quarter of the people in California are enrolled in schools, 
colleges and universities, a total of 5,200,000 students. In the next ten years the 
percentage engaged in formal education will rise toward one-third,^ while the 
total population also increases. California libraries must start to prepare for a 
student population that will reach 10,000,000 by 1985. 

In particular, Califemia has an extraordinarily large college and university 
population. While the state has 9.5 percent of the total population of the United 
States, it has 14.8 percent of the students engaged in iugher education. 



^Buretu of Ac Census* U*S* Census of Population I960* h^ohility for States and State Economic Areas* 
California* DcpartmeiU of Motor Vehicles* Total Number of Vehicles Registered, 1063* 

’ U*S* Census Bureau* Sfotistical Abstract of the U*S* 1964* 

* Finance* Projections of Enrollment for California Institutions of Higher Learning 

19oO* 
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FIGURE 5 

DENSITY OF POPULATION BY COUNH 
PROJECTED 1970 
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The median educational level of the adult population of the state in 1960 was 
12.1 years of schooling. New York has a 10.7 median and many states are lower. 
Moreover, the program of higher education in Oilifornia is raising the average 
level of education. At the same time, new migrants tend increasingly to be well- 
educated individuals, attracted by more specialized enterprises. The state has 
the largwt number of Ph.D.’s, scientists, and engineers. Within the next decade 
California may well have the highest average level of education in the country, 
and will increasingly be characterized by college graduates. 

Libraries are needed to help produce and maintain an educated population. 
You cannot have an educated population without libraries any more than you 
can have such a population without schools. 

Table 4 

Educational Enrollment in California, 1964 



Elementary and Secondary School 5,841,053 

Junior College, College and University 789,330 

Formal Adult Education 560,144 



5,190,527 

SOURCES: U.S. Office of Education. Opening (Fall) Enrollment in His^r Education, 1964* 

California Eduuttion, (Official Publication of the California State Department of Education), September, 
1964. 

Table 5 

Ratio of California Population and Enrollment in Higher Education, 1964 



Percentage of U.S. Population in California 9.5 

Percentage of Higher Education Enrollment in Cslifemia 14.8 



SOURCES: U.S. Office of Education. Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, 1964. 

Califomia Department of Finance. California Population, 1964. 

GOVERNMENT 

Under California law, community library service is maintained by local govern- 
ments and reflects the characteristics of local government. 

In the more rural areas, the county predominates as the unit of government 
and the source of services. The fifty-eight counties bear little if any relation to 
natural, geographic, marketing or functional areas. They vary in size from 439 
square miles (excluding San Francisco) to 20,131 square miles, and have popu- 
lations as small as 500 and as large as 7,000,000. 

As centers develop and urbanization occurs, incorporated places are estab- 
lished. Cities have considerable autonomy under home-rule provisions in Cali- 
fornia. The process has continued in the two large metropolitan concentrations 
to the point where there are 126 incorporated places in the Los Angeles area 
and 93 in the San Francisco Bay area, to say nothing of hundreds of school 
districts and many additional special districts. 

Efforts are being made to coordinate the functions of local governments, par- 
ticularly in metropolitan areas, and legislation permits various means for accom- 
plishing this. Functions may be assigned to the county as the larger governmental 
unit. Contractual arrangements may be concluded for one jurisdiction to com- 
mission service from another. The Joint Exercise of Powers ^ provision in law 
permits the joint maintenance of service among units. 

5 Government Code. Sacramento, State of Calitomia. 1963, Chapter 5. 
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Libraries have grown up in this complex governmental setting. The more 
populous areas have both county and city libraries, and may also have special 
district libraries. Library organization and government thus reflects the lack of 
unity and coordination characteristic of- local government in Gilifomia. 

ECONOMIC UFE 

The success story of the California ecor.omy is well-known. First in farm 
produce — foremost in aerospace — ^second in manufacturing — ^preeminent in re- 
search. Personal income reached a record $56 billion in 1964, up 7.5 percent 
over 1963.® 

Economic health is reflected in the outlay for both the necessities and amen- 
ities of life. California leads in expenditures for recreation. 42.4 percent of the 
state budget is devoted to education, the highest state level dollar outlay in the 
nation. 

Reverse indicators must be noted. There is uncertainty in the future of the 
aircraft-missile-electronics complex. Average annual growth in employment, 
which was 3.9 percent in the 1950-1957 period, has since been around 2.5 per- 
cent annually (still above the national average The California economy can- 
not coast, but must renew itself, and gives promise of doing so because of its 
manpower skill and capacity for our techno-economy and because of its atten- 
tion to the educational-cultural-recreational dimension .of contemporary living. 

California has the means to maintain the facilities it wants, and the indicators 
point toward a new resurgence in the California economy. 

* California Department of Finance. California Personal Income, 1964. w 

Welson B. Gioson. **Hie California Economy/’ address at the California Industrial Development Conference. 

1963. 



III. THE UNEVEN ADVANCE: DEVELOPMENT OF 
LIBRARY SERVICE IN CALIFORNIA 

The provision of library service in California has been essentially a responsi- 
bility of local government. The Education and Government Codes permit 
establishment of local free public library service by five different types of gov- 
ernmental units; the county/ the city/ the single-purpose district/ the multi- 
purpose district/ and the school district.^ All except the multi-purpose district 
have been used. 

A total of 213 local libraries have been established and maintained over the 
last century. Together they serve all except 74,157 persons living in five counties 
which lack county-wide service. The county libraries serve 46.3 percent and 
city and district libraries 53.7 percent of the total population. 

Table 6 

Population Served by California Public Libraries, 1964 



51 County Libraries serve 8 141 722 

162 Municipal and District Libraries serve 9454121 

150 Municipal libraries I ’ 

8 District libraries 17,595,843 

4 School District libraries 



CITY AND DISTRICT LIBRARIES 

Municipal libraries have been established regularly over the years, and con- 
tinue to be organized, although at a slower rate, at the present time. For the 
most part the newer libraries of recent years have appeared in metropolitan 
areas and have been set up by growing, incorporated places that decided to 
separate from a county library and maintain their own facility. 



Table 7 



Date 

Before 1900 
1900-1919 .. 
1920-1939 .. 
1940-1959 .. 
1960-1964 .. 



Establishment of City and District Libraries 

No. of Libraries 

- 42 

81 

- - 15 

6 

5 



The Education Code specifies the form of government of the several types of 
local librari^. Municipal libraries are managed by boards of trustees appointed 
by the municipality. District libraries serving unincorporated towns and villages 
are administered by elected ttustees, and school-district public libraries are under 
the control of school authorities. County libraries, by contrast with these several 



l?AH*^*i?** Cede. Sacramento. State of California (Sections 27151-2721). 

» Ibid. (Sections 27301-27455). 

®Ibid. (Sections 27501-27707; 27751-27963). 

^ Gwentmetu Code. Sacramento. State of California (Sections 6I000-6I934). 
Education Code. Sacramento. State of California (Sections 28001-28652). 
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board groups, are managed directly by the county board of supervisors, without 
a library board. Some home-rule cities operate the library as a department 
without lay boards. This fairly well covers the types of library. 

No conclusive evidence was found in favor of board or non-board libraries. 
Good and poor examples were found under each type of organization. How- 
ever, it is notable that the county libraries, all of which operate without library 
boards and directly under the electei officials responsible for general county 
government have definitely fallen behind in per capita support of Horary service: 
the counties on the average provided $2.28 per capita for library service in 1963- 
64 and the municipalities and districts $3.64. 



Table 8 



Municipal and County Library Expenditures/ 1963-64 



Per Capita 


Percent of Municipal 


Percent of County 


Expenditures 


and District Libraries 


Libraries 


Less than $1.50 


2.1 


21.6 


1.50-1.99 


14.5 


19.6 


2.00-2.99 


28.3 


41.2 


3.00-3.99 


26.9 


15.7 


4.00-4.99 


13.8 


1.9 


^ OQ 


6.9 


- 


6.00-9.99 


6.2 


.. 


10.00 or over 


1.3 





The varied and permissive governmental conditions under which local libraries 
may be organized has facilitated their establishment. Localities have had various 
choices and few deterrents if they decided to create a library. 

On the negative side, these conditions have permitted the formation of many 
small units which do not have and in many cases cannot build library resources 
equal to present-day demands. Over half of California municipal and district 
libraries serve less than 25,000 people. A local library may mean the Los An- 
geles Public Library (serving 2,700,000 people and providing 3,000,000 books) 
or it may mean the Sierra Madre Library (serving 11,000 people with 30,000 
books). There is no reason to believe that the few miles separating inese two 
cities would make for a great difference in range and level of reading interest. 



Table 9 



Population 

Group 



Population Served by Municipal and District Libraries 

Percent of 
Total Libraries 



Under 25,000 56.5 

25.000- 49,999 17.5 

50.000- 99,999 16.9 

100.000- 499,999 : 7.1 

500.000- 999,999 1.3 

1,000,000 or more 7 



One cannot speak of library service in California without specifying large or 
small, good or poor. Here are some of the contrasts: 

10.5 percent of California libraries circulate less than 4 books per capita an- 
nually, hut 

19.0 percent circulate 10 or more 



10.9 percent own less than 1 book per capita, but 

13.3 percent own more than 4 books per capita 

10.2 percent added less than 1,000 new titles in 1963-64, but 

12.9 percent added 7,000 or more tit’ 'is 

8.8 percent provided less than $1.50 per capita for library service in 1963- 
64, but 

10.7 percent provided $5.00 or more 

In the matter of expenditures, it must be noted that the wide variation in 
service levels would not be removed if dl localities came up to an average or 
standard. The small size of many library jurisdictions would still prevent adequate 
resources. The Sierra Madre Public Library, mentioned above, is actually sup- 
ported above average, at over $4.00 per capita. But even if its rate were increased 
ten-fold, it still would not approach the level of the Los Angeles Public Library 
nor even of the neighboring Pasadena Public Library. It must pay as much for 
each book as Los Angeles and Pasadena (in fact, it may even pay more, because 
it does not have the buying power and therefore does not get the discounts 
given very large units), yet almost any book may be requested by its well- 
educated and alert people. 

Clearly one of the needs for library development in California is to establish 
a floor for the level of library service need.,d in this day and age, and then to 
find a way to make sudi resources available to every Californian— nearby for 
materials used regularly and within reach for those used less frequently. 

COUNTY LIBRARIES 

California led the way in the United States in the development of county 
libraries. They first appeared in the state as a means to extend library service 
to more remote areas. In time the county library was also seen as a governmental 
structure for creating larger units of service, with a sufficient population and 
tax base to support the expanding conception of public library service. 

A missionary spirit animated the early extension movement. City libraries had 
already appeared on the scene before the turn of the century. The county 
library was invented to bring books out to the remote farming settlement, the 
mining town, the lumbering camp, all isolated by limited transportation and 
communication facilities fifty years ago. The early reports tell of county organi- 
zational^ work by horseback and of books delivered by postmen on snowshoes. 
Emphasis was upon small collections in remote centers: the crossroads store, a 
boxcar in the desert, a large dairy farm. As roads improved, early forms of the 
bookmobile appeared. The moving spirit was James L. Gillis, State Librarian 
from 1899 to 1917. The story is told most effectively in the October 1957 issue 
of Ne^s Notes of California Libraries. 

Forty-two county libraries were established in the first spurt in the 1910-1920 
decade. The rate then fell off, with the two most recent created in 1948 and 
1964. Currently 51 of the 57 counties have county libraries (San Francisco, in 
which the city and county are coterminous, is treated in this report as a city 
library). An additional county (Santa Barbara), which earlier had a county unit, 
has been served since 1961 by three city libraries which together provide access 
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to all county residents. The 51 counties are organized into 48 units, three being 
two-county libraries. Special contractual agreements for coordinated administra- 
tion, as between Contra Costa and Alameda and between Stockton-San Joaquin 
and Amador, Calaveras and Tuolumne increase coordination among counties. 



Period 
By 1910.... 
1910-1920 
1920-1940 
Since 1940 



Table 10 

Establishment of County Libraries 



No. of libraries 




1 

41 

4 

5 



rive counties still lack county libraries. In each case, these are areas of relatively 
sparse population. Figure 7 shows the location of these counties and also illus- 
trates the nature of county boundaries in California which do not necessarily 
follow library service patterns nor modern transportation movement. The five 
are relatively small in size and irregular in shape. 

Table 11 lists the county libraries by population served, and shows the wide 
variation in size. The Los Angeles County Library serves over 2,000,000 people. 
At the other extreme are no less than eleven units serving less than 25,000 people, 
and nine more serving 25,000 to 50,000. 



Table 11 

County Libraries by Size Groups, 1964 

Population Served No. of libraries 

Over 2,000,000 1 

300.000- 500,000 g 

100.000- 300,000 10 

50.000- 100,000 9 

25.000- 50,000 9 

Less than 25,000 n 



The second objective of county libraries was to provide unified government 
of library service over a county. Not quite half the libraries have achieved this 
objective and serve the whole county. For the most part these are less populous 
counties, which did not have a large city library when the unit was established, 
and have not had large cities develop since. 

In the case of something over half the county libraries, this agency is really a 
supplement to established city libraries. In these cases the county unit serves 
those portions of the area not already covered by local municipal units. The 
county library is thus nor a unifying force in the area, but one more library in 
districts which already have a multiplicity of library jurisdictions. Some of these 
serve almost all the county (the Fresno County labrary for example) whereas 
others serve less than one quarter of the county population. The distribution 
of the twentv-six county libraries not serving the whole county is shown in 
Table 12. 
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FIGURE 7 

LIBRARY SERVICE SUPPORTED ALL OR IN 
PART BY FUNDS FROM COUNTY SOURCES 



JUNE, 1965 



Complete county served 
Part of county served 
No county library service 




o 

ERIC 





Table 12 



Distribution of County Libraries Serving Parts of Counties 



Percent of County 
Population Served 



Less than 50%.. 

50% to 75% 

More than 75% 



No. of Libraries 

12 

8 



To a limited extent, local city libraries have been uniting with established 
county libraries. A 1965 example is the combination of Sonoma County Library 
and the Santa Rosa Gty Library, both operating within the North Bay Coopera- 
tive Library System. Other examples of the last few years are the consolidations 
of the Colusa City and Colusa County Libraries, the Hollister and San Benito 
County Libraries, the Napa City and Napa County Libraries, and the Red Bluff 
and Tehama County Libraries. These combinations result in a joining of forces, 
but in most cases the city library involved was relatively small in size so that 
most of the combined units still lack a strong service base in a central library of 
considerable size. 

Of particular significance is some trend in the other direction, particularly in 
the more populous areas. As sections of counties grow and incorporate, the 
question arises of dropping affiliaiion with the county library. I'he argument is 
presented that the locality can provide as good or better library service by using 
the money it contributes to the county to maintain its own library. Theoretically, 
the argument is vulnerable, because a larger unit has greater resources and a 
variety of economies which cannot be achieved by a smaller unit. On practical 
grounds, however, the distribution of service over a county may be such that 
a locality can make a strong and appealing case for withdrawal. One of the most 
convincing points put forth for separation is that county library funds coming 
from more populous centers are used to provide services for the less concentrated 
parts of the county. Particularly where there is any validity to this argument, 
the growing city is tempted to go it alone. 

Five cities have withdrawn from the Los Angeles County Library since 1955, 
two from the San Mateo County Library, three from the Santa Clara County 
Library and four localities dropped affiliation with the Alameda County Library 
in 1957. All of these are growing metropolitan areas. 

At the other extreme of population density and distribution, those counties 
serving more remote areas encounter practical operating problems in covering 
the distances involved. Travel time to outlying sections is a definite factor in 
such counties as San Bernardino, Fresno, and Kern. The cost of each bookmobile 
transaction per person served is very high, because much time must be spent in 
travel rather than in service. In the smaller places where branches or stations 
are maintained, it is difficult to justify a collection of any genuine scope and 
difficult also to give adequate supervisivon and training to non-professional local 
staff. These are conditions that grow out of distribution of population, not out 
of county libraries as such, and will be faCved in any type of library organization. 

Turning to the future, it is clear that anticipated population growth in Cali- 
fornia is not going to make a marked change as between counties with large 
populations at the one extreme and those with small and sparse population at 
the other. Table i3 shows density per square mile for the various counties, for 
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estimated population in 1964 and for predicted population in 1980. Even in 
1980 there will .still be 28 counties with a population density of less than 50 per 
square mile. 

Table 13 



PopulaHon Density of Cclirornia Counties 





Actual 


Predicted 




Actual 


Predicted 




FerSq. 


PerSq. 




PerSq. 


PerSq. 




Mile— 


Mile— 




Mile- 


Mile- 


County 


1964 


mo 


County 


1964 


1980 


Alameda 


1364.4 


1860.0 


Orange 


1351.5 


mil 


AilpUlC 


0.7 


0.7 


Placer 


48.3 


942 




17.7 


24.5 


Plumas 


4.5 


5.3 




57.4 


83.6 


Riverside 


56,0 


100.6 


Calaveras 


11.2 


13.2 


Sacramento - 


612.9 


1091.6 


Colusa — 


11.0 


13.1 


San Benito 


12.0 


15.3 


Contra Costa — 


671.9 


1178.2 


San Bernardino ...... 


31.0 


48.2 


Del Norte 


18.9 


22.5 


San Diego 


274.0 


423.1 


El Dorado 


22.6 


49.6 


San Francisco 


16793.3 


16728.8 


Fresno 


68.0 


102.9 


San Joaquin 


188.6 


269.3 


Glenn 


14.3 


17.6 


San Luis Obispo — 


28.9 


53.9 


Humboldt 


30.0 


39.3 


San Mateo - 


11613 


1909.3 


Imperial — 


19.6 


24.0 


Santa Barbara 


84.4 


179.4 




1.2 


1.2 


Santa Clara 


655.5 


1311.8 




39.4 


56.0 


Santa Cruz 


228.5 


mi 


Kings 


43.4 


68.6 


Shasta 


19.2 


33.5 


Lake — 


13.5 


16.3 


Sierra 


2.5 


2.2 


Lassen 


3.0 


3.3 


Siskiyou 


5.6 


6.5 


Los Angeles 


1659.4 


2276.2 


Solano 


190.2 


307.4 


Madera 


19.8 


24.0 


Sonoma 


108.7 


201.8 


Marin — 


350.0 


702.1 


Stanislaus 


114.7 


159.5 


Mariposa 


3.6 


5.6 


Sutter 


58.5 


85.2 


Mendocino 


14.5 


16.8 


Tehama 


9.3 


14.8 


Merced — 


51.5 


62.3 


Trinity 


2.9 


3.0 


Modoc — 


1.9 


1.8 


Tulare — 


37.8 


49.0 


Mono 


0.9 


1.0 


Tuolumne 


7.2 


8.6 


Monterey 


66.4 


119.3 


Ventura 


153.1 


399.0 


Napa 


98.2 


152.5 




75.0 


159.7 


Nevada 


25.2 


28.8 


Yuba 


64.1 


113.8 



The two basic objectives of county libraries have been achieved in part. 
People in more remote areas do get books from this source, but — as will be clear 
in the following section appraising present service — not at a level equal to modem 
demands. Unified library government has been achieved in some counties, and 
some continuing consolidation occurs in the form of city-county combinations, 
and by means of intercounty contracts for the services of one administrator. The 
tendency of some metropolitan cities to separate from county libraries will have 
to be met by careful attention to local service to such cities within the county 
organization, by stronger county units that make the advantages of membership 
more self-evident, by flexible forms of contractual relations, and by the greater 
overall level of service proposed in this report. 

While this can only be conjecture, it is quite possible that the existence of 
county libraries in the past prevented the greater proliferation of local units. It is 
notable that New York State, with very few county libraries, established over 
700 local libraries, while California established just over 200. It is not easy to look 
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back and say what practicable and acceptable organization would have served 
the purposes better. 

Many of the county libraries are weak links in the California library program. 
Some are on dead center, with no clear prospect for improvement. 

But the county libraries, good and bad, are with us. They cannot be disre- 
garded or by-passed in futnxe developments, for they are the source of service 
for 8,000,000 people. Now the task is to find a structure which will recognize 
the importance of the county in California government and yet make the weaker 
units part of a statewide program. 

The county library can bring library resources to remote areas if it learns to 

use new and modem communication for the purpose. 

The county library can open modern subject resources to people, if it is related 

to strong reader center libraries. 

The county library can be an efficient and productive library unit, if it is part 

of a larger regional library system. 

PROVISION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Students are both members of a school and residents of a community. They 
use not only school libraries but also public libraries, and in fact, loom large in 
total public library use. A recent study in Baltimore, for example, showed 53.4 
percent of usen; of the Enoch Pratt Free Library to be full-time students, either 
at the junior high, senior high or college levels, and an additional 8.3 percent 
to be part-time students.^ 

To meet the substantial and significant demand for reading material from 
students, both school libraries and community libraries are needed. The school 
library should be a genuine reference and reading center within the school build- 
ing, with professional direction and a collection designed to provide immediate 
support for the school instructional program. Readings regularly assigned, titles 
on reading lists, and reference sources needed frequently must be available within 
the school to support its daily round of work. As the student ranges wider in 
his reading, either for specific school projects or under the general stimulus of 
school instruction, and finds that the working collection in the school does not 
have the range or depth he needs, he naturally mrns to community library 
facilities. It is not feasible or economical to have in every school building a large 
collection of 25,000 titles, or more at the secondary level, in order to serve these 
ever-widening student demands. 

Public libraries are needed for students even if school libraries are well devel- 
oped — ^and school libraries are needed even if the community facilities are strong. 
In fact, if both facilities do not come up to standard, not only do young people 
fail to get what they need, but as they make undue demands on the community 
facility they diminish service for. all by exhausting the book resources and pre- 
empting seating space in the library. It is a mistake to think of the thirst for 
knowledge as occasional and limited so that it can be satisfied at one well; reading 
today calls for a modern distribution system that reaches into both the com- 
munity and the school. 

» Lowell A. Martin. Students and the Pratt Library: Challenge and Opportunity. Deiches Fund Studies of 
Library Services, No. 1. Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1963, p. 27. 
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The evidence available indicates that school libraries have not kept up with 
educational levels or instructijnal programs in California. Students are currently 
making extraordinary demands upon public libraries. They will continue to do 
so in the future, but school libraries should catch up rapidly so that the facility 
within the school can serve the immediate instructional function and the public 
library m the community can be the resource for students, as well as for other 



residents, as they range wider in reading and reach more deeply into subject fields. 

Oddly enough, in a state with a broadly developed school system and a large 
state educational department, there are very meager statistics available about 
school libraries in California. The last thorough statewide study was conducted 
by the Department of Education in the 1930’s. A partial study of elementary 
school libraries was published by the California Teachers Association in 1956. 
From 1910 through 1962, News Notes of California Libraries^ issued by the 
State Library, carried partial school-library information, but this has since been 
dropped. Most state departments of education obtain regular and thorough statis- 
tical data about their school libraries, but California is one of the nine state 
departments that does not do so. 

Within the last year, the State Department of Education has sponsored a 
statewide study of school library service in order to take stock on where this 
portion of the educational facility stands. The study is currently underway, with 
much of the data collected, and publication of the results scheduled for the 
1965-66 school year. 



Through the cooperation of the Coordinator of the School Library Research 
Project, the following preliminary statistical results have been obtained: 



62.7% of elementary schools in California do not maintain a library; 1,370,000 
children attend these schools without library resources. 

Less than 7% of the eleinentary schools are served either full time or part 
time by school librarians who fully meet credential standards for this service. 



Less than 8% of California public school libraries (secondary as well as ele- 
mentary) meet the standards for book collection set by the American Library 
Association; most fall considerably short of the minimum figure of $4.00 of 
annual expenditures for books per student. 



In addition, the study to this point has documented serious shortcomings in the 
physical facilities for school library service, limitations in supervision, and prob- 
lems in the education of school librarians. 

These findings indicate that school library resources as well as community 
library resources are below standard in California. Not one but both horses in 
the team are unable to pull their part of the load. Unless progress is made in 
school libraries, advances in public library provision will in substance amount 
to maintenance of facilities for schools, a kind of substitute for the school library. 
More basic than the issue of the distribution of service load between school and 
public libraries is the question of the consequences of limited development of 
this arm of education. It is hard to see how California can knowingly continue 
weaknesses in its public and school libraries which cannot help but have the effect 
of making its residents, both students and adults, less well-read and less well- 
informed than they should be. 
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TAKING STOCK: WHERE CALiFORNiA 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES STAND NOW 



Community library service must be evaluated at two levels. 

First there are the resources available in the immediate locality, the library in 
the neighborhood or in or near the local shopping center. This is the grass-roots 
level, the foundation, to which children go as the world of books opens for them, 
to which students turn first, on which the adult depends for his general reading. 

The key role of the local library should not be deprecated. This front-line unit 
is important not only because it applies to the largest number of people but also 
because it is unique in the service it can provide the non-specialized reader. A 
community library is not an inferior agency; it actually provides a selected col- 
lection and informal guidance and advisory service not characteristic of large 
subject libraries. 

At the same time, in this specialized age, all of us from time to time seek 
information in more detail and subject material in some depth. This need may 
arise in connection with our business affairs, or family developments, or job 
. opportunities, or school requirements, or just plain personal interests anywhere 
from a vacation trip to growing satisfaction about the arts, from a community 
project to concern about social and international problems. 

We cannot expect a nearby local library to buy and hold an expensive and 
specialized book on the chance that we might develop an interest in it. Our 
neighbors also have special but different reading needs. If a particular and spe- 
cialized title is bought for me, and another for my neighbor, and still others for 
various unique interests in the neighborhood, in a smaller community they will 
sit unused on the shelves after one or a few readings. Followed to its logical 
conclusion, this policy would result in ever-expanding local libraries with shelves 
of little-used books. 

There must be a second level of resource and service within reach of the 
reader, strong points among the local units, to which he can turn on these special 
occasions. Because the strong points would serve several hundred thousand people, 
rather than only the persons in a community or small city or sparsely-settled 
county, the special book in which I am interested will also be used by others 
with the same need, and thus its provision from public funds can be justified. 

California libraries will therefore be examined first at the local or community 
level and then at the area or regional level. In each case reasonable goals and 
programs will be laid down — the standard of service that is needed today, not 
some fancy provision for the minority of very wealthy communities — and both 
local libraries and larger libraries will be rated against these criteria. 



GOALS OF LOCAL COMMUNITY SERVICE 

The evaluation of library service starts in the locality, with the agency that 
mos readers use first and most frequently. Subject and specialized readers must 
also have access to more extensive collections, and their local library must be 
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part of a larger library system. But adequacy starts in the front line, at the first 
point of contact; there is limited value in a large library at a distance if children, 
students with regular assignments,* and adults seeking good reading cannot get 
service close to home. 

The community library is maintained by the local governmental jurisdiction, 
whether city or county. Close alliance of the agency with its immediate public 
officials is necessary to insure proper support and control. The nearby outlet 
may be a branch of a city or county library in a more populous area, or the 
central library itself in smaller cities and county seats. 

This local outlet should be no more than ten to fifteen minutes driving time 
away in metropolitan areas, and thus also within walking distance for many 
children. Driving time refers net to ideal conditions but to elapsed time from 
home, to the library building, onto the parking lot, and through the library doors 
under usual traffic conditions. Outside concentrated metropolitan areas, the driv- 
ing time may go up to 25 to 30 minutes, the time that persons living in smaller 
places and open country often drive to get commodities and services. In sections 
of very sparse population, under 25 persons per square mile, special goals and 
service methods should apply, as proposed in the final section of this report. 

Normally local library service cannot be maintained efficiently by jurisdictions 
with less than 25,000 persons. We will see that the minimum or foundation 
program for modem library service costs well over $100,000 annually, or some 
$5.00 per capita for a locality of 25,000 persons. A smaller place may elect to 
provide its own library facilities, but will find that the cost of the minimum 
program cannot be reduced if local needs are to be met, and therefore the very 
small unit must pay a premium of $10.00 or more per capita each year. 

Goals for local libraries must be high enough to enable this key agency to 
carry its part of the total load. The minimum program to be achieved is shown 
under “Program Goals.” Some communities will want to exceed these criteria. 
These service goals are in line with both California and national standards for 
public library service, brought up-to-date and made to fit the present and im- 
mediately emerging service needs of California. 

PROGRAM GOALS FOR LOCAL COMMUNITY LIBRARY SERVICE 

A. Materials 

1. A minimum of 30,000-35,000 book titles* (weeded to remove material 
no longer useful), of which at least 20,000 have been acquired within last 
ten years 

2. A minimum collection of 50,000 volumes for population of 25,000, and 
at least two books per capita in places up to 100,000 population, 1.5 book 
per capita for portion of population above 100,000 

3. 800-1,000 reference titles in non-circulating collection 

4. Not less than 2,500-3,500 well-selected book titles currently added per 
year in libraries serving 25,000 people, moving to at least 5,000 tides in 
community libraries serving 100,000 people 

* Where a range or variation in minimum is given, the higher figure in each case applies to metropolitan areas. 
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5. 200-250 periodical subscriptions, most of which are indexed, and with 
at least one-half held in back files for five years or more 

6. Selected state and federal government documents to provide information 
about current statistics and topics of wide interest 

7. Not less than 2,000 sound recordings (with 250 added each year) in 
libraries serving 25,000 people, moving up to at least 5,000 recordings 
(and 1,000 added per year) in community libraries serving 100,000 people. 

B. Stajf 

1. Minimum staff of twelve employees (full-time equivalent) 

2. One employee for each 2,000 people in service area 

3. At least one-third of staff holding degrees from ALA-accreditec: library 
schools. 

C. Physical Facilities 

1. Fifty square feet of space per 100 people in service area if community 
library is a branch library or a member of a library system; sixty square 
feet if library operates alone and maintains its own cataloging and proc- 
essing department 

2. At least one seat per 200 people up to 50,000 population; one seat per 
400 people for portion of population above 50,000. 

In concrete functional terms, what does a community get or gain that main- 
tains a library at this level? Here is some idea of the way this facility would 
reach into and benefit a city of 25,000: 

A valuable resource of 50,000 volumes or more would be maintained, with 
essential new material flowing in constantly to keep it current and alive 

Non-book materials of several types — ^magazines, documents, recordings — 
would support this working collection of books as a community resource 

Library cards would be held by about one-third of the people in the com- 
munity, with over half the families holding cards and thus being enrolled 
in the library 

200,000-250,000 volumes would go out in circulation each year, often to be 
read by more than one member of the family, so that the average resident 
would 5 [et the benefit of 12-15 books in the course of a year 

Over and above the volumes circulated, almost 100,000 additional consultations 
of books would occur annually within the library building 

35,00(M0,000 information and guidance inquiries would be handled by pro- 
fessional staff, ranging from the request of a child for material about dino- 
saurs a million years ago to the request of a businessman for probable market 
conditions in another part of the state ten years in the future 

400-500 group meetings would be serviced by a librarian and supplied with 
appropriate books, from the Saturday morning story hour for children to the 
Wednesday evening meeting of senior citizens. 
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And what would this cost? The answer can be built up realisticall}' because 
necessary salary scales to compete in the labor market and the unit cost of books 
and other materials are known. Two sample budgets for libraries of different size 
and service conditions are shown. 

At 1965 dollar values, the figure comes out a little over $5.00 per capita. This 
is the financial level that California should be achieving now if it wants to keep 
its library service up to the level of the rest of its educational life. 

SAMPLE 3UDGET (1965 dollar values) 

Library: 

County library serving 60,000 people over 2,000 square miles. Central library 
in county seat, three small town branches, one bookmobile. (Library should be 
member of larger library system.) 

Staff: 

1 Director @ 11,000-13,000 

10 Professional librarians @ 7,400 

(starring salary— 6,200) 

3 Non-Professional branch assists. @ 5,000.. 

12 Clerks @ 3,800 

1 Bookmobile driver 

3 Hourly workers @ 1.75/hr. 



Staff benefits at 10 percent 



Materials: 

4.000 Titles @ 6.10 

5.000 Duplicates and replacements @ 5.50 

Reference books 

2.000 Books rebound @ 2.20_ 

400 Periodicals @ 6.50. 

1.000 Recordings @ 3.85 



Other: 

Janitorial service and salaries 

Building maintenance and repairs 

Branch rentals 

Utilities 

Furniture 

Bookmobile maintenance, operation, depreciation (staff and books above) 

Supplies, postage 

Travel and professional development. 

Insurance 



Fer Capita— $5.29 

SAMPLE BUDGET (1965 dollar values) 

Library: 

Serves 30,000 people in a .relatively compact city in a metropolitan area. One 
central building, no branches. (Library should be member of larger library 
system.) 



$12,000 
.. 74,000 

.. 15,000 
.. 45,600 
.. 6,000 
.. 10,000 



162,600 
.. 16,200 



$178,800 



24,400 

27,500 

5,000 

4,400 

2,600 

3,850 



67,750 



. 5,000 

. 10,000 
. 6,000 
- 7,000 

. 5,000 

12,000 
. 14,000 
. 5,000 

. 3,000 71,000 



$317,550 
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Staff: 

1 Director @ 10,000-12, 000 $11,000 

5 Professional librarians @ 7,500 37,500 

(starting salary— <5,500) 

7 Clerks @ 4,000 - 28,000 

2 Hourly workers @ 2.00/hr. 7,5(X) 



Staff benefits at 10 percent. 



84,000 

8,400 



Materials: 

3.500 Titles @ 6.10 

1.500 Duplicates and replacements @ 5.50, 

Reference books 

1,000 Bocks rebound @ 2.20 

250 Periodicals @ 6.50 

250 Recordings @ 3.85 



21,350 

8,250 

2,500 

2,200 

1,625 

963 



Other: 

Janitorial service and salaries.... — 

Building maintenance and repairs 

Utilities - 

Furniture 

Supplies, postage 

Travel and professional development, 
Insurance 



7.000 

8.000 

3.500 
2,000 
7,000 

2.500 

1.500 



$92,400 



36,888 



31,500 



$160,788 

Fer Capita— fS. 36 

EVALUATION OF LOCAL COMMUNITY SERVICE 

How close do city and county libraries in California come to these levels at 
the present time — which is to say, how able are they to meet the demands of this 
dynamic State? 

There is no single or simple answer. Not one library meets all the program 
goals, but a sizable minority of agencies comes up to several of the criteria. At 
the other extreme are the stragglers, amounting to anywhere from 10 percent to 
30 percent depending on the measure used, which do not come even half-way 
to the criteria. In between is the larger group that has been making some progress, 
but not commensurate with the rapidly-growing population and the fresh thirst 
for knowledge. 

To pick but one indicator, the mde range of provision among libraries can be 
shown by the availability of professional children’s librarians. Librarians specializ- 
ing in service to younger readers are needed to introduce children to books, to 
guide them as their reading ability develops, and to work with parents who are 
interested in their children’s reading. The minimum program goal is at least one 
children’s librarian for each 10,000 youngsters in the population and even this 
level of staff provision obviously makes for a very heavy load on the individual 
librarian. Table 14 shows that over one-third of California’s libraries provide no 
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specialist for children, so that youngsters served by these agencies cannot get 
professional service no matter how long they wait. Another one-quarter have a 
children’s librarian, but a person trying to serve so many more youngsters than 
called for by the standard that many children do not in fact get this guidance 
like having sixty children in a classroom with a single teacher. Something under 
one-fifth of the libraries are reaching toward the recommended level, and a little 
over one-fifth have achieved or surpassed it. 



Table 14 

Children * Served Per Children's Librarian ** 

Ratio Percent of Lii/rarics 

No children’s librarians as defined 38.2 

1 to JSOOO or more children 25.5 

1 to 10;000-14.999 - H.O j Libraries meeting 

1 to less than 10,000 - - 22.4 ] program goal 



* Population 13 years and under ^ 

** Children’s librarian here refers to professional staff memoer spending all or most of lime on direct service 
to children. 



What then can one say about children’s service in California’s public libraries? 
Only that well over one-half of California youngsters are being short-changed, 
in that they do not have reasonable access in their communities to a person who 
has training and skill in stimulating and guiding their reading, a service that all 
agree i.s needed. It is on the basis of such evidence that there is no choice in the 
present report except to give a critical evaluation of public library service in 

California. . 

The evidence about other aspects of public library service is presented m a 
series of tables. In each case the distribution of libraries is arranged in such a way 
as to show the proportion that falls way below a reasonable level, those ^bat 
have achieved a degree of progress, and those that come up to sound standards. 

On library buildings the record is a little better than will shortly be seen for 
books and staff. Tables 15 and 16 set forth the relevant data. Over 60 percent 
of library buildings have been constructed since 1950, reflecting the building 
boom in California. On the other hand, over one-third are over 25 years old 
and one-fifth have been used for a half century or more. As to space within 
the buildings, almost three-quarters do not have the number of seats needed 
to handle increasing reference and study use of libraries. In field visits made by 
the surveyors, lack of shelf space for books was noted repeatedly. California 
has been building public libraries, but 70-80 older structures are now showing 
definite signs of age, and very few of the newer structures have been made 
large enough to handle either the readers or the books that will be coming into 
the buildings within the next few years. 



Table 15 

Age of Public Library Buildings 



Time Periods 
Built before 1900 

1900-1919 

1920-1939 

1940-1949 

1950-1959 

Since 1959 



Percentage of 
total libraries 



2.9 

19.1 

12.9 

2.9 

30.8 

31.3 
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Table 16 



Seats per 
1000 population 

Less than 2.0 .... 

2.0- 4.9 

5.0- 9.9 

10 or more 



Public Library Seats Related to Population Served 

Percentage of 
libraries 



20.6 

52.4 

22.4 



Libraries 

meeting 

program 

goal 



Numbers of books do not nece.ssarily indicate the quality of a library, but you 
can’t have much of a library unless there are books in goodly quantity. In sheer 
numbers in the collection, about half the public libraries in California come up 
to the per capita standard. However, this does not mean that half the libraries 
have enough books, because many with the higher figures are units serving only 
small populations: a library serving only 10,000 people can have 5 books per 
capita and still not be able to meet frequent requests for titles. 



Per capita book holdings 

Up to 1.0 

1.0- 1.9 

2.0- 2.9 

3.0- 3.9 

4.0- 4.9 

5.0 or more 



Table 17 

Per Capita Book Stock Held, 1963-64 



Percent of total libraries 
10.9 

44.9 / Libraries 

20.3 1 meeting 

10.6 \ program 

6.9 ( goals 

6.4 



AVe come a little closer to quality and actual service capacity with number of 
titles acquired annually. Over 25,000 different books are now issued each ) ?.ar 
in the United States. While not all are needed in a public library, with the in- 
creasing educational level of people and their wider reading interests, several 
thousand are essential even in smaller community libraries. Table 18 show;.; that 
60 percent of California libraries acquire the bare minimum of titles needed. 
In terms of modern needs, for 7,000 or more titles per year, approximately 25 
of the State’s 213 public libraries come up to this level. But of course a sound 
library collection is not built up in a year; sustained acquisition is needed to 
build a solid foundation. Table 19 shows that relatively few libraries have been 
able to maintain a high rate of title acquisition over the last ten years. 



Table 18 

Number of Titles Added, 1963-64 



Number of titles Percent of total libraries 

Up to 1,000 JO 2 

1.000- 1,999 J5 2 

2.000- 2,999 14 4 \ Program goal 

3.000- 3,999 J68 for local 

4.000- 4,999 '...ZZr.3^^ 15.9 ( libraries 

5.000- 6,999 j 4 4 \ Program goal 

7,000 or more j 2.9 \ for library 

/ systems 
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Table 19 



Average Number of Titles Added Annually/ 1955-1964 



Number of titles 

Up to 1,000 titles . 

1.000- 1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

3.000- 3,999 

4.000- 4,999 

5.000- 5,999 

6,000 or more 

Data not available 




Percent of libraries 



8.9 

15.0 

17.2 

12.8 

7.2 

6.1 

6.1 

26.7 



To get at the provision of books most frequently requested, three basic lists 
were developed, on reference titles, outstanding children’s books of the last three 
years, and significant adult books for the general reader of the last three years. 
Tables 20, 21 and 22 show the level of holdings in California libraries. Even for 
these most common and popular titles, one-third of the libraries hold less than 
half the titles. 

Table 20 



Holdi'.gs of Basic Reference Titles * 

Percent of List Held 



Percent of Libraries 



Less than 25 percent 12.1 

25.0- 49.9 percent 22.5 

50.0- 74.9 percent 41.0 

75 percent or more 24.3 



* List of 272 titles compiled from: 

Barton, Mary N. Reference Books. Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1962. 

Ready Reference Collection, a basic list developed for the Ready Reference Center of Library 21 at 
Seattle World's Fair. American Library Association, 1962. 

Suggested Reference Bocks for small or branch public libraries. American Library Association, Small Li- 
bnries Project, 1962. 



Table 21 



Holdings of Outstanding Children's Books/ 1962-64 * 



Percent of List Held 

Less than iS percent 

25.0- 49.9 percent 

50.0- 74.9 percent 

75.0 percent or more 



Percent of Libraries 



... 14.6 
... 17.1 
... 26.8 
... 41.4 



* List of 75 titles compiled by Department of Work with Children, Los Angeles Public Library. 



Table 22 

Holdings of Significant Adult Books/ 1962-64 * 
Percent of List Held 

Less than 25 percent 

25.0- 49.9 percent 

50.0- 74.9 percent 



75.0 percent or more 



Percent of Libraries 

10.7 

20.2 

28.6 

40.4 



* List of 95 titles compiled from professional sources, such as: 

Notable Books, published annually by the American Library Association. 
Interesting Adult Books for Young People. American Library Association. 



Investigation of collections was pushed a step further by having libraries 
check titles actually available on the shelves, as distinct from titles owned. The 
results for the significant adult books are shown in Table 23, indicating that 
duplicate copies are often not provided, so that the individual must go on a 
waiting list to get his material, sometimes on a list of considerable length. 
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Table 23 

Availability of Significant Adult Books 






Percent of List on Shelves 
Less than 25 percent .. 

25.0- 49.9 percent 

50.0- 74.9 percent 

75.0 percent or more 



Percent of Libraries 




3.1 



Magazines and journals constitute an important supplementary source of infor- 
mation and commentary. They are used heavily by students and by persons 
with specialized interests. As one measure of the quantity of periodicals avail- 
able, the Los Angeles Public Library maintains over 6,000 subscriptions. Gili- 
fomia public libraries rate here much as they do on other measures: on the one 
side, one-third of the libraries have less than 100 subscriptions, while on the other, 
12 percent have 400 or more, with about one quarter coming up to minimum 
requirements. When a checklist of tides is used, as shown in Table 25, only 
6.6 percent of libraries have as much as three-fourths of the list. 



Table 24 

Number of Magazine Subscriptions, 1963-64 
Number of subscriptions Percent of total libraries 



106-199 29.8 f Libraries 

206-299 14.1 1 meeting 

306-399 10.3 \ program 

400 or more ii.g I goals 

Table 25 

Holdings on Checklist of Periodicals * 

Percent of List Held Percent of Libraries 

Less than 25 percent 5.0 

25.0-49.9 percent 48.3 

50.6-74.9 percent 40.0 

75 percent or more 6.6 



* 323 tides selected from professional sources such as a recent subscription list compiled by the Newark 
Public Library and Periodical Buying List for Branches, Los Angeles Public Library, 1963. 

Turning to personnel, we find a somewhat higher percentage of libraries, ap- 
proximately 40 percent, coming up to the overall ratio of one staff member to 
2,000 people in the service area. However, the record of provision of professional 
and specialized staff is not as favorable. Table 26 shows that 31 percent of the 
libraries do not have any professional staff devoting full-time or nearly full-time 
to reference and reading advisory service for adults, 38 percent lack such a 
person for children’s service, and 73 percent are without a staff member devoting 
special attention to the strategic young adult or teen-age group. 

Table 26 

Professional Staff in California Public Libraries 



Professional Staff Provided Percent of Libraries 

One or more in Children’s Work 61.8 

None in Children’s Work 38.2 

One or more in Adult Reference & Guidance 68.9 

None in Adult Service 31.1 

One or more in Young Adult Work 26.6 

None in Young Adult Work 73.4 
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The general picture for professional staff again demonstrates the wide range 
in quality of public library service in Gilifomia. As shown in Tables 27 and 28 
there is the one-third of libraries that meets sound levels, the equal number that 
is far behind, and the group somewhere between. 



Population served 
per staff mentber 
5,000 or more 

3.000- 4,999 

2.000- 2,999 

Less than 2,000 



Table 27 

Population Served Per Staff Member 




Percent of total libraries 



6.3 

28.5 

29.8 

35.6 



/ Libraries 
_ t meeting 
\ program 
(goals 



Table 28 

Population Served Per Professional Staff Member 



Population served per 
professional staff member 

20,000 or more 

10,000-19,999 

5,000-9,999 

Less than 5,000 



Percent of libraries 
11.9 

— 23.7 /Libraries 

32.8 ) meeting 

31.6 1 program 



Use of libraries reflects the wide range of service provision. As people get 
what they seek in libraries, they naturally return for more, as the agency becomes 
their intelligence center. When they get professional assistance, they return to 
the fountainhead as new and complex information and reading needs arise. Thus 
we find the bottom quarter of libraries that circulates less than 5 books per 
capita annually, and at the other end the fifth of libraries that distribute 10 or 
more. 



Circulation per capita 
Less than 5 

5.0- 6.9 

7.0- 9.9 

10 or more 



Table 29 

Per Capita Circulation of Books, 1963-64 



Percent of libraries 

25.8 

34.6 

20.6 

19.0 



The range of financial support is even more extreme. In 1963-64, eighteen 
libraries had less than 1.50 per capita to maintain their programs, while twelve 
had at least four times as much per person. This is as though expenditures per 
child for his school education ranged from $150 to $600, an inequitable situ- 
ation that is prevented by the equalization features of state aid for schools in 
California. Variations in ability among communities to pay for library service 
account for part of the range, but wide differences in financial effort also enter 
the picture, as shown by the tax rates for library service reported in Table 31. 
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Table 30 

Per Capita Expenditures for Public Library Service, 1963-64 

Per capita expenditures pg^^ent of total libraries 

Less than $I.50„ g g 



I.50-I.99 

2.00- 2.99 

3.00- 3.99 ........ 

4.00- 4.99 

5.00- 5.99 

6.00 or more.. 



30.5 

24.3 

/0.9 

5.1 

5.6 



Table 31 



Library Tax Rate, 1963-64 

Rate on $100 assessed valuation 



Under lOc 

10 ^- 14 . 9 ^ 

15 ^- 19 . 9 ^ 

20^-24.9^ 

254-29.9* 



30^- or more. 



Percent of libraries 

22.2 

19.5 

28.0 

14.1 

Xl.O 

4.1 



The i2Ct must be repeated that a core group of California public libraries shows 
up well by any measures. These are the strong points that should be capitalized 
upon and further strengthened in getting more adequate library service for all 
Californians. 

But distinct shortcomings show up in all measures of modem library resources. 
Several sections of the state — ^sizable pockets within the two large metropolitan 
areas, whole counties within the Central Valley, vast stretches in the mountain 
and desert areas participate in these weaknesses. As best one can generalize from 
the voluminous data, here is what it all meaas for the people of California: 

One-half of California adults lack access to the range of popular and in- 
formative contemporary literature they want to consult regularly, and three- 
quarters lack access to the more special subject and journal resources which 
they need from time to time 



60 percent of California children are short-changed, being without adequate 
reading materials and/or skilled children’s librarians. 



It is on this basis that the conclusion is reached that Californians are lacking 
public library resources of sound quantity and quality. In view of increasing 
demand for more specialized resources, undoubtedly this lack will become more 
serious in the next years unless deteraiined efforts are made to close the library 

gap- 



SUBJECT AND SPECIALIZED LIBRARY SERVICE 

Local community library facilities are the first line of service. They provide 
the titles and information sources needed frequently by children, students, and 
adults. The purposes served are general education and popular reading. For 
some^ people the local community library serves a regular and important func- 
tion in their lives, and this is tnc only level of service they need if it comes up 
to sound standards. 



Increasingly our way of life is marked by more specialized interests. 
Formerly specialists were confined primarily to the university campus or the 
occasional research laboratory. Now they live and work out in the community. 
The community library that a quarter-century ago could meet all or most re- 
source and reading demands now often finds itself beyond its depth, even if 
the locality gives good support to the agency. 

These more specialized requirements are not confined to a handful of people 
in unusual occupations. They appear in home and community life, in business 
and government, in accelerated programs in the schools and colleges, on up to 
the increasing number of individuals engaged in the many forms of research. 
Where does the local government official get background on urban planning, 
or the small businessman on technical changes affecting his products, or the 
junior college student on his first research paper in psychology — to say nothing 
of the citizen seeking to understand basic trends in Asia or the theories behind 
modem art? Most of us become “specialists” from time to time, and seek back- 
ground to comprehend the complex matters that come before us. 



It is difficult to imagine the variety of demands coming out of the typical 
community today unless one sits for 2 penod at an information desk in a library. 
At such a vantage point one is constantly astonished at the variety of human 
interests 2 nd the complexity of life that we are trying to understand. To provide 
a look into this intellectual chain-reaction, the requests for titles coming into the 
State Library from localities were checked for a few days. Here are examples 
of the rich flow of demand. 



SAMPLES OF INTERLIBRARY LOAN REQUESTS 
State Library, October 1964 

Annotated Bibliography on Emotionally Disturbed Children, issued by the New 
York City Board of Education. 

Copy of newspaper account of celebration of Native Sons of Golden West in 
Santa Rosa, California on Sept. 8-11, 1897. 

Two articles from Journal of Prosthetic Dentistry (requested by a parent, not 
a dentist). 

Kris, Ernst. Psychoojialytic Explorations in Art (1952). 

Cressman, Luther S. Petroglyphs of Oregon (1937). 

Material about kit-assembled water softeners. 

Gould, Rupert T. The Marine Chronometer; history and development (1961). 
Article on Krebiozen — Chicago Sun-Times, March 26, 1951. 

Political and historical background of first congressional district of California. 
Dillmont, Therese de. Pre-Columbia?i Motifs in Embroideries (1944). 

Eusebius of Caesarea — any of his works dealing Muth first 300 years A.D. 
Sullivan, Harry. Clinical Studies in Psychiatry (1956). 

Play form of Ingmar Bergmann’s films. 

San Frmicisco Legal Nen.vs. I«v2. 

Dictionary of the langua^-? '• the Paiutes. 

Foort, Reginald. The Cine-r ’a Organ (1932). 

Hornel, James. Cattoes of Polynesia^ Fiji and Microtiesia (1936). 

Mendocino escarpment, in Journal of (aeology (1952). 

History of Tidelands dispute in California. 
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Interlibrary loans among libraries, and particularly from the State Library, 
have done yeoman service in seeking to meet such demands, and loans among 
libraries will continue to play an important role in any future plan. But the load 
of demand is mounting, and the few strong collections cannot be expected to 
have increasing parts of their resources out at a distance. It is one thing to 
turn to a large library with exceptional requests at intervals, but another to 
depend on the other agency constantly. Further, the few strong libraries have If 

increasing difficulty in filling requests; we will see later that even the State Li- j| 

brarv is unable to supply over half the demands for inter library loan made i 

upon it. Another and important consideration is that citizens, students, officials jf 

and others often want to consult a range of resources and subject, materials j| 

directly, selecting and comparing, rather than requesting one or a few titles from P 

a list and receiving them a week or two later. | 

A state such as California should have a hierarchy of levels of library service. i 

The local community library would remain the source for more general reading; I 

but every Californian with more extensive subject interests should be able to | 

reach in person a collection of some scope, with extensive reference resources I 

hnd skilled reference librarians. In part such a level of service is naturally evolv- | 

ing at present, with students and others coming some distance from outside the f 

cities to use, for example, the Oakland Public Library in the East Bay area or 1 

the Pasadena Public Library in the district north of Los Angeles. This is not | 

done according to plan, and the non-residents who use these libraries are not 
contributing financially to the facility they use. While they are not stopped 
from using books in the building, they do not qualify as borrowers, so that 
they cannot take books home or to other locations for further study. The “out- 
sider” gets only part of library service, and he does not carry his share of the 
cost of even that part. 

_To serve more specialized subject demands, selected libraries must achieve f 

distinctly higher standards than the immediate local library. In particular the 
collection must have both scope and depth in subject and periodical materials, 
and the staff at this level must have special reference and subject competence. 

A Reader Subject Center Library meeting the standards set forth below should 
be maintained wherever 200,000 or more people live within thirty minutes 
driving time in metropolitan areas, or 150,000 people within sixty minutes driv- 
ing time in non-metropolitan areas. Like the program goals for local service, 
these represent levels in general accord with state and national standards, in this 
case for library systems, adjusted where necessary to 1965 needs and conditions. 

PROGRAM GOALS FOR READER SUBJECT CENTER LIBRARIES 

A. Materials 

1. 100,000-125,000 book titles,* with at least 40,000-50,000 acquired within 
past ten years. 

2. 7,500-10,000 reference titles in non-circulating collection. 

3. Not less than 7,000-10,000 titles currently added per year. 

* Where a raaRC or variation in minimum is given, the higher figure in each case applies to metropolitan 
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4. 700-1,000 periodical subscriptions, with three-quarters held in back files 
or on microfilm for ten years or more. 

5. 7,000-10,000 sound recordings, with at least 1,500 added per year. 

6. At least 500 educational films for use in the area. 

7. A substantial selected collection of current government documents; at 
least 3,000 U. S. and 1,000 California annually. 

B. Staff 

1. One staff member for each 2,000 persons in the immediate governmental 
unit— usually a city— in which the Reader Subject Center Library is lo- 
cated (this staff is for basic library service to the city); if branches are 
maintained the staff figure per 2,000 persons applies to all local library 
agencies. PLUS 

2. One staflF member for each 20,000 persons living outside the city but with- 
in 30-45 minutes driving time from the library. 



C. Physical Facilities 

1. Fifty square feet of building space per 100 persons in city in which library 
J 5 located. PLUS 

2. Five square feet per 100 population living outside the city but within 30- 
45 minutes driving time from the library. 



The preceding analysis of local community libraries in relation to program 
goals at the local level showed anywhere from one-half to four-fifths of Cali- 
fornia public libraries failing to come up even to these modest measures. Obvi- 
ously any wholesale application of the program goals at the regional level would 
show only a handful of libraries achieving these higher measures. 

Table 32 gives some indication of the number of libraries now at this level. 
Three key measures of collection were selected — number of titles acquired an- 
nually, number of periodical subscriptions, and holdings on the checklist of 
reference books. All libraries are listed in the table which met mo or all three 
of there key measures — and the result shows exactly nine libraries. 



Table 32 



California Public Libraries Meeting Measures for 
Reader Subject Center Libraries 



Library 

Fresno County 

Long Beach — 

Los Angeles City. 

Los Angeles County. 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

San Diego — 

San Francisco — 

Stockton 



Acquired 7,000 
Titles in 
1963-64 
X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



Subscribe 
to 700 
Feriodicals 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



Held 90% 
of Basic 
Reference List 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



To dig a little into content of collections in larger libraries, several specialized 
lists were compiled. Space science, urban renewal, and American painting were 
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current 



are soon 



selected as examples of contrasting topics of some complexity yet having 

interest to the alert citizen. These were checked only by larger libraries, with 
operating budgets of $100,000 or more. Taking holdings of three-quarters of 
the titles as a minimum measure of adequate provision in these fields, 4 percent 
of the large libraries achieved this for space science, 5 percent for urban renewal, 

^”ii ^ painting. It is encouraging that results were substan- 

tially better for books about California. But the fact remains that when one 
probtt into larger California library collections in a little depth, many 
found wanting. ^ 

Table 33 

Holdings of Material on Space Science * 

In Larger Libraries 

Percent of List Held 

Less than 25.0 percent 

25.0- 49.9 percent 

50.0- 74.9 percent ~~ _ . 

75.0 percent or more 41 

* List of 50 titles compiled by Science and Technology Department of Los Angel"e7pubii7iu^^ 

Table 34 

Holdings of Materials on Urban Renewal * 

In Larger Libraries 

Percent of Libraries 

337 

42 9 

184 

- 5.1 



Percent of Libraries 

23.7 

54/S 



Percent of List Held 

Less than 25.0 percent.. 

25.0- 49.9 percent 

50.0- 74.9 percent 



75,0 percent or more 

* List of 46 titles compiled from professional lists. 



Table 35 



* 



Percent of List Held 



Holdings of Materials on American Painting 
In Larger Libraries 



* 



Less than 25.0 percent 

25.0- 49.9 percent 

50.0- 74.9 percent 

75 percent or more 



List of 45 titles compiled by art staff of Newark New Jersey Public Library" 



Percent of Libraries 

53.1 

28.1 

12.5 

6.3 



The nine libraries listed in Table 32 have in part become regional subject center 
libraries on the basis of actual use. Readers with special interests, even if they live 
ouKide the normal jurisdiction of the library, have simply gone and used it. The 
kind of statewide program advocated in this report has been naturally coming 
into existence, and what is recommended in the final chapter is really the com- 
pletion of a movement already underway, and putting of the development on a 
sound and equitable organization and financial base. 

Certain of these libraries have moved well along the way. The experience of 
the Fresno County Library is a case in point. As a strong unit in its area, it has 
for some years been used by readers— from nearby counties and from cities 
maintaining separate smaller libraries — ^who sought specialized material. Then a 
region-wide information center was added, using federal funds allocated by the 
btate Library as a start. More recently the San Joaquin Valley Cooperative 
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Library System has been organized with Fresno as the center. What began as 
an informal pattern of use by people has now been organized; library government 
has caught up with readers. Incidentally, this particular sequence is not the only 
route to reorganization of library service to meet present needs, nor is it neces- 
sarily the best sequence for other regions. We will see in Chapter VI that other 
areas have moved forward in their way. 

But the nine libraries leave large sections of California without a suitable 
strong point. There is no library from the whole northern third of the state in 
the list. And within densely-populated metropolitan areas, the few qualifying 
libraries in each leave many people well beyond the practical thirty-minute limit. 
A plan for California must build on the start made, and must extend this to the 
whole state, providing alternate and flexible means for achieving the goal. 

^ additional steps already taken toward a statewide 

pubhc library program, after first putting the State Library into th^j picture. 
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V. THE UNCERTAIN RESERVES: 

THE CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY 

This study did not analyze the internal organization and management of ths 
State Library. The general impression gained is one or careful planning and 
close supervision, in the interes.- of stretching a limited number of staff mem- 
bers and books over an extended range of service commitments. 

The present and potential role of the State Library in a statewide library pro- 
gram has been studied. Its strategic place in the plan proposed in this report is 
outlined in the last chapter. The legal basis of the Library has been reviewed 
briefly, as has the range of its resources and services. These are reported here, and 
lead to suggestions for future policies for the planning, extension and consulta- 
tion activities of the State Library. 

LEGAL BASIS OF THE STATE LIBRARY 

The California State Library exists under rather detailed state legislation. It 
is a division within the State Department of Education, which has both an ap- 
pointed Board of Education and an elected Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tsen. A third line of relationship is created by the fact that the State Librarian 
is appointed by the Governor and serves at his pleasure. 

In practice policy is established by the State Library functioning as a semi- 
autonomous agency. The State Librarian has developed working relationships 
with the several parties, which are kept in a kind of delicate balance to obtain 
authorization for work that needs to be done and to promote concern for the 
library cause. The existing governmental structure has been made to work. 

At the same time, the balance could be endangered by a conflict of view 
among the several legally and administratively responsible officers and depart- 
ments. More basic is the possibility that library matters are not given full and 
fair attention by government if responsibility is dispersed and no large ad- 
ministrative division really pushes for library development. Certainly the evi- 
dence in this report indicates that the state level of government has not fully 
discharged its financial responsibilities in connection with this aspect of the 
educational system. 

In addition to powers and duties relating to maintenance and use of the State 
Library collection (which legal provisions are not clear nor inclusive of services 
actually authorized), the agency is empowered to render the following statewide 
services: 

— collect and preserve statistics . . . pertaining to libraries 

— establish deposit collections in various parts of the state 

— give advisory, consultive and technical assistance with respect to public 
libraries to librarians and library authorities 
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—acquire, organize and supply books and other library information and 
reference materials to supplement the collections of other public libraries 
in the state 

—make studies and surveys of public library needs 

—adopt rules and regulations for the allocation of federal funds to public 
libraries. 

For county libraries the law goes beyond these service provisions and grants 
the State Librarian a degree of authority. “The county free libraries are under 
the general supervision of the State Librarion” (Education Code Section 27260). 
There is a State Board of Library Examiners, of which the State Librarian is 
one of three members, which “shall pass upon the qualifications of persons 
desiring to become county librarians” (Section 27252). In practice only a limited 
degree of “supervision” is exercised by the State Librarian, with primary control 
discharged by the County Boards of Supervisors. 

No general advisory or public board exists for State Library activities. There 
is a Public Library Development Board with responsibility to advise the State 
Librarian on grants from state funds. The State Librarian stays in close touch with 
professional interests through the State Library Association and district meetings 
of librarians, and with the lay public by means of the California Citizens for 
Better Libraries and various civic and educational groups. 

Library legislation in California is restrictive and lacks the flexibility needed 
in promoting a changing and developing program. Inappropriate details are in- 
cluded, such as an unrealistically low limitation on the salary of the State Li- 
brarian. While library legislation cannot be said to be holding back California 
library development on a broad scale, the law needs careful review in the in- 
terest both of updating and of getting to essentials of policy and legal authoriza- 
tion rather than containing uncoordinated details. 

FUNaiOMS OF THE STATE LIBRARY 

The diverse activities of this agency can be grouped under a half-dozen 
headings. 

Service to government. This is the original and historic purpose. Legislators 
and administrative officers depend on the State Library for background ma- 
terials, reference information and specific legal and legislative reference service. 

Maintenance ^ of collections. As resources gre .v over the years, and strength 
developed in some fields, the maintenance of collectioas has become a function 
in its o\yn right. Notable holdings now exist in law, government publications 
and Californiana. Material is acquired widely in subject fields. The coliection 
of books and bound periodicals numbers 681,598, and 2,855 current magazine 
and newspaper subscriptions are maintained. The collection has now taken 
on specialized and research strength. Acquisition and selection policies have 
been developed for the state collection. California lacks a plan for the state- 
wide development of specialized library resources. 

Service to the general public. Individuals outside of government and in the 
Sacramento postal zone may and do use the resources of the State Library 
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in person, both for reference and circulation. Because the State Library’s 
responsibility is statewide, collection, staff and hours are not planned spe- 
cifically for the general public. A positive program is maintained for service 
to individual blind readers, for whom the State Library serves as an official 
regional unit and to whom almost 200,000 Braille and talking books are dis- 
tributed each year. The Sutro Library in San Francisco provides historical 
and genealogical material not only for reference but also for direct loan to 
researchers living in San Francisco and interlibrary loan to other libraries. 

Indirect service through other libraries. This takes the form of interlibrary 
loans and information from the union catalog. Because the State Library’s 
responsibility is statewide, interlibrary loan and Union Catalog use is of pri- 
mary importance. (See Chapter VI for each of these). 

Information arid statistical services. The State Library collects and issues annual 
statistics about public, college and university libraries, along with descriptions 
of other libraries. This is done on an unusually thorough and analytical level. 
In addition, libraries and officials naturally turn to the State Library for in- 
formation about library developments. News Notes of California LibrarieSy a 
substantial journal, is issued quarterly to disseminate professional information, 
and other means of periodical communication are maintained. 

Fiscal agency for state and federal aid. By law the State Library handles the 
dispersal of federal and state funds to local libraries. Regulations and standards 
must be devised for the purpose, and decisions made on applications submitted 
(with the advice of the Library Development Board in the case of state funds). 
Fiscal accounting is also required. The basis for financial aid, resting as it 
does on maintenance of standards and upon selection among applicants for 
aid. rather than on automatic distribution to all libraries by formula, inevitably 
involves the State Library in a degree of direct influence on local library de- 
velopment. The policy followed is that of using federal money to stimulate 
and nurture needed projects for an initial period, but to avoid long-range 
commitments, so that the greatest statewide return can be obtained from 
limited funds; projects supported, whether the North Bay Cooperative Library 
System out in the State, or the Processing Center within the State Library, 
are expected in due time to develop their own financing. 

Library consulta?it services. A staff of sixteen is maintained to aid the develop- 
ment of libraries over the state, eleven being professional positions and eight 
of the eleven are library consultant positions. 

Consultation is given by visits to individual libraries, group conferences with 
librarians and government officials, and correspondence. About one-half the 
libraries in the state are visited each year, which means about 50 percent 
performance according to the national standard for field visits.^ On request 
studies of individual libraries in some depth are prepared. Formal in-service 
training is carried out, particularly in the form of workshops. While the number 
of visits has not met the statistical standard, there is evidence of depth of field 
work, a policy that has much to commend it. 

1 Survey and Standards Committee of the American Associadon of State Librarieti Anxerican Library Associa- 
tion. Suindards for Library Functions at the State Level. American Library Association, 1963, p« 20. 
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The Library in June, 1965, had a staff of 156 to carry out the<e- several func- 
tions. Twelve of these are engaged in the self-supporting Pr< . issing Center, 
which orders, catalogs and processes acquisitions for 21 county and municipal 
libraries. The distribution of staff among major activities and levels of work is 
shown in Table 36. 

Table 36 



Staff of California State Library^ June 1965 



Activity 

Administration 




Professional 

Steff 

. 2 


Total 

Staff 

8 


Scrvires . 




26 


67 Yi 


Technical Services 




8 


57 


Cnnsiilfanr Services 




11 


16 


T.ihrary 




3 


7'/4 
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In visits by the survey staff to over one hundred libraries, attention was given 
to local opinion and reaction to state services. With relatively few exceptions, 
the response was positive. There was some comment that the State Library did 
not supply as many interlibrary loan requests made as it should, or that cataloged 
books were slow in arriving from the Processing Center, or that consultant visits 
sometimes were routine rather than helpful, but almost always given in a context 
which showed basic appreciation for the role of the State Library and under- 
standing that its resources are not unlimited. In the very large libraries the sense 
of working relationship was based not so much on services as such — the strongest 
libraries do not need present consultant service nor a large volume of inter- 
library loans — but more on joint planning and development of libraries in which 
state staff engaged; the California State Library and the heads of the larger 
libraries do work together, so that this state library unit is not just an agency 
for the small and remote libraries. There was a little undercurrent in libraries 
of various sizes of feeling of isolation from the State Library, of distance from 
key personnel, and of lack of understanding of ju.se how the state policies, regula- 
tions and policies are determined. 



THE STATE LIBRARY AND STATEWIDE LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 

Extension and improvement of library service over the State has been an 
objective of the State Library for over half a century. Early effort was directed 
at the establishment of local libraries, “extension” of service in a literal sense. 
A notable early feature of the California program was the promotion of county 
libraries. This unit brought outlets to a majority of residents well before this 
goal was achieved in many other states. Also at an early stage the “backstop” 
functions of the State Library were established, by means of the union catalog 
and interlibrary loan. 

In a sense California had a statewide system by the nineteen-twenties. The 
pattern then remained stable for a quarter-century, while effort was directed 
toward making it work. 

We have seen, however, that the county units did not make for quality service 
in many instances. A considerable number of small city libraries also entered the 
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picture and made for distinctly uneven local provision. In time the backstop 
facilities of the State Library were hard pressed to bolster the weaknesses in the 
service pattern over the State. And with the post-war population boom, the whole 
structure has been strained further. 

After the county and city base was established, extension activity stressed the 
helping hand to libraries struggling to improve resources. Consultants moved out, 
usually on invitation, as serious problems occurred. Remaining time was given 
to nurturing the flock and prodding the stragglers. Rather than developing the 
new, attention was given to treating weaknesses in the old. 

More recently the consultant work has stressed cooperative and joint activity 
among libraries as a means of advancement. Library systems have been promoted. 
When federal aid came in 1957 and state aid finally was achieved in 1963, both 
were used toward the same ends. These efforts can now be seen as a search over 
the last decade or so for a new pattern. 

The State Librarian and staff worked with the California Library Association 
in this search. Standards for public library service were adopted in 1953; a 
Governor’s Commission report on libraries appeared in 1958; a Master Plan was 
developed in 1962. The workshop and in-service training activity have been part 
of the same effort. Intensive studies of individual libraries by state consultants 
have sought to fit agencies into the emerging structure. 

The result has not yet been a clear and definite statewide program. Advances 
have occurred, but they have been sporiidsc. Yet by and large the library forces 
of the state have moved together, with the State Library as an integral factor. 
Momentuni has increased under the stifnulus of federal and state money in the 
last several years. There is now a readiness for a joint program on a larger scale. 

A comprehensive plan is needed, and the State Library has again taken the 
initiative with the present study. But more than a formal plan is needed. Even 
more than in the past the State Library must lead the way, because next steps are 
beyond the scope of single libraries. 

The State Library has been sorely strained to keep up the search for new paths 
and for a structure of library service equal to the emerging California, while at 
the same time holding together the pattern of the past and seeking to meet 
increased service demands coming both from more people and from more inten- 
sive use of resources. The State Library is likely to have an increasing role thrust 
upon it in whatever plan of development is adopted. Unless its program can be 
strengthened, any plan will falter. 

Additions to staff are needed, but this alone will not enable the State Library 
to meet the challenge and demands of these next years. There must also be a 
re-direction of effort, looking toward the new rather than back to the old. This 
should take at least five related directions. 

1. Concentration of effort. The present library program in California has 
many shortcomings, as we have seen, but it is unlikely that they will be 
corrected or materially changed by increasing the number of brief con- 
sultant visits or cutting down some on time for interlibrary loans, useful as 
such improvements would be. Effort should be focused more on developing 
the emerging statewide structure. In the past the “span of attention” of the 
State Library has been some uvo hundred local libraries; for real impact this 
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should be reduced over the next few years to no more than a dozen regional 
units, with influence working through these units down to the local agency. 
This will mean some unfilled calls for help, and an interim sense of uncer- 
tainty on the part of some libraries. But Califs nia has become too populous, 
and the demands for library resources too intensive, to depend essentially 
on service units in Sacramento dealing with several hundred libraries. An 
intermediate regional structure must come into existence, to handle in 



decentralized areas what the State Library has tried to handle for the whole 
state in the past. The California State Library would then move up to a 
coordinating and specialized .service function which only it can perform. 
This is not a reversal of trends in the State Library program, but rather 
a clarification and intensification of developments already under way. 



2. Exercise of leadership. There has been a paradox in the State Library pro- 
gram. In part it har been a service agency, waiting to help local libraries. In 
part it has influenced the direction of library development, in county 
libraries, in establishing the union catalog and interlibrary loan, in promot- 
ing library systems. This exercise of leadership has not meant control or 
dictation of local libraries; the clear local authority in the law would pre- 
vent this, as would local government officials and local librarians them- 
selves. But someone has got to guide the many libraries toward joint action, 
and some staff must devote time and energy to this intricate development. 
The field visits showed that libraries do not feel that they are in the posi- 
tion of resisting state pressures but on the contrary are looking for state 
influence that is not always forthcoming. The test of the State Librarian 
in the past was how this officer could promote local library improvement 
without appearing to do so; the te.st in the future is whether he can forth- 
rightly exercise leadership and influence based on the support and participa- 
tion of localities. 



3. Specialized consultant staff. In the past consultants have been experienced, 
professional librarians who went out to libraries lacking this kind of direc- 
tion. They offered the planning, the viewpoint, the judgment which should 
have been available locally. As California libraries affiliate more into strong 
regional systems, this level of guidance will come from within the system, 
and will in fact be one of its significant features. To be specific, the kind 
of guidance which the Sebastopol Public Library in the north formerly 
sought from the State Library is now being obtained on a more intensive 



scale from within the North Bay Cooperative Library System — the help 
formerly needed by the Carlsbad Public Library in the south will in- 
creasingly come from within the emerging Serra Cooperative Library 
System. The consultant service should move up in level, so that it is useful 
to and sought after by large systems and large city libraries. To do sc the 
service must offer specialized competence and experience in aspects of 
library planning not likely to be present in even large libraries. Examples 
would be a building specialist or a personnel expert. Consultants might be 
called in for an interim period for aspects of library service under current 
development, such as programs for the underprivileged or for pre-school 
children. The State should provide a preeminent person in automation 
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of library records and catalogs. The level of specialist should be such that 
strong, well-administered libraries would turn to theni as guides to further 
progress. The change to specialists on the consultant staff need not be 
abrupt, but will grow naturally as general consultants concentrate their 
efforts more and more on larger library systems. 

4. Research into library problems. Research naturally supplements a more 
ispecialized field staff, in fact, empirical research must stand behind the 
new library agents (even as research stood behind the effective agricultural 
agents in the past) if they are to cope with the new situations that will 
confront them. California will find itself a pioneer in library developments, 
if a sound statewide program is supported. New questions and unique op- 
portunities will arise that require basic investigation. Specialized consultants 
should themselves have capacity for applied research. But more of the 
necessary investigation might well be done in universities, working on con- 
tract with the State Library, and calling not only on the library faculty but 
on the whole institution for the purpose. To give but a few examples, 
empirical investigation is needed of access to libraries under the special con- 
ditions of California’s metropolitan concentrations, and on the cost of new 
forms of information distribution to very remote communities, and — to 
shift to a different type of research— into the extent to which the demand 
for materials on the fine arts has developed in the general population and 
the contribution that libraries can make to this. 

5. Coord tJiatiOJi among types of libraries. The State Library has been essen- 
tially a public-library agency. But increasingly people are using whatever 
type of library will serve their need, and sometimes several types of libraries 
to meet the same need. The public libraries developed early and had no 
immediate institutional structure on which to depend. It was natural for 
the State Library to reach out to help them. As academic and school li- 
braries appeared, they naturally functioned within the school, the college 
and the university. In an earlier period, when library resources were not 
used as intensively, each could serve distinct needs and clientele. Today 
these distinctions are arbitrary and artificial, and reflect the history of 
library organization more than the realities of library use. Demands upon 
the State Library itself can be used to illustrate the current trend: while 
the major share of time goes to public libraries, colleges and universities 
find increasing val^e in its growing research resources, and many specific 
requests for interlibrary loan even from public libraries originate from stu- 
dents doing school work. The several types of libraries should continue to 
develop, and in fact the small consultant office for school libraries in the State 
Department of Education should be expanded. But future library planning 
must cut across the organizational distinctions. Total growth of resources 
must be among kinds of libraries, to meet the requirements of students, of 
specialists, of business and government. Some coordinating agency must 
give attention to the total need. If a university or some other government 
department is prepared to do the job, well and good, but the State Library 
is the logical candidate, and in the interest of education the job must be 
done. This does not mean control or supervision but simply a locus or seat 
of responsibility for drawing attention to the need for coordinated state- 
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wide library development. The State Library is after all the library of the 
state. Even as this agency has an obligation to seek to do for California 
what individual public libraries cannot do alone, so it has an opportunity 
to contribute significantly to library development which is not confined 
to a single type of library. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

In the latter half of the 195‘0’s, the appropriation for the State Library showed 
modest but regular increases from year to year. Income from tax sources moved 
up from $504,246 for 1954-55 to $1,018,761 for 1961-62, thus doubling in the 
seven-year period. 

Federal aid began in 1957-58, with the money being used primarily for spe- 
cial projects out in the state, designed to initiate and demonstrate new forms 
of library organization and service. By the beginning of the present decade 
these efforts began to catch hold in the shape of established systems and on-going 
cooperative ventures. In 1964-65 the federal funds were increased, extended to 
urban as well as rural arras, and included building construction as well as service. 
In the same year state aid to California libraries was instituted on a token basis, 
and was used both to get additional library systems established and to stimulate 
intensive p* ining in various ^arts of the state. The details of these endeavors 
are given in the following chapter. 

The essential point at this stage is to note that the federal funds were legally 
and properly used not for regular, permanent activities of the State Library 
but for new projects out in the state. These funds did not add to or relieve the 
regular state budget — on the contrary, the load upon the basic service organiza- 
tion was augmented. 

During these same half-dozen years in which federal funds took effect and 
in which state aid appeared, the continuing demands on the State Library were 
also increasing. These have been the years of rapid educational and technological 
growth in California. More books, more specialized materials, more time of 
experienced professional staff were required to meet demands. A few statistics 
will serve to document the increase. Number of titles cataloged rose from 4,474 
in 1959-60 to 8,400 in 1963-64. In one year there was a 30 percent increase in 
number of information and reference transactions handled by the Administrative- 
Legislative Reference Section. Clearly demand on the State Library has been 
mounting from within government as well as from the citizens at large. 

How has the appropriation for the State Library fared during these critical 
years, when California experienced unprecedented prosperity and needs for 
library service spiraled? The figures are given in Table 37, up through the 
approved budget for the 1965-66 year. 

Table 37 

Appropriation for State Library in Last Five Years 

State Appropriation 

$1,Q18,761 

1,073,998 

- 1,159,321 

1,247,475 



Budget Year 
1961-62 

1962- 63....... 

1963- 64....... 

1964- 65...... 

1965- 66 
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It is not an exaggeration to say that there has been no increase in purchasing 
power of the State Library over these critical years. Support of the California 
State Library is on a plateau. The .small increases have barely kept up with normal 
salary increments and the rising unit cost of books. Indeed, the p'ateau actually 
begins to fall off with the 1965-66 appropriation. The $10,000 overall increase 
will be more than absorbed by scheduled salary increments, so that there is some 
$40,000 less for operating expenses this coming year than in the previous year. 

In the face of this situation there has been a five-year struggle to hold the 
program of the State Library together. The basic structure has thus far been 
preserved, but corners had to be cut, staff time stretched, work put aside. Cur- 
rently the shortage of funds is starting to reach into the services of the Library. 
Here are a few examples: 

— Restricted services to state correctional institutions 

— Curtailed advisory services of Law Librarian to county law libraries 

— Limited reference services because of inadequate book resources 

— Reduced making of indexes to specialized materials and collections, for which 
State Library has long been famous 

— Listing of California state government publications, used by other libraries, 
officials and the general public is far behind 

— Backlog of current books not cataloged is constantly growing; thousands of 
cider books and other materials are uncataloged or must be re-cataloged. 

Because this study did not include a detailed internal analysis of the State 
Library, an exact budget figure cannot be recommended. It is possible that 
detailed analysis would reveal operations where economies could be instituted, 
but it would be a vain hope to expect substantial savings by this means because 
the agency is closely administered. Mechanical devices might be of help at certain 
points, although this would call for considerable original investment; the Library 
is currently commissioning a study on automation. It can be stated that the 
operating budget of the State Library should be close to $2,000,000 at the present 
time (separate from federal-aid and state-aid monies) and should reach $3,000,000 
(separate from research and scholarship funds) in the next 5-6 years if this agency 
is fully to carry its proper role in the life of California. 

The objective observer can only stand in wonder before this great state neglect- 
ing its libraries. California participates on a large scale in maintaining schools. 
It is developing a foremost program of higher education. Yet the State Library 
is threatened. When the Legislature passed its first library-aid bill a year ago it 
actually put a 2 percent limit on the pc rion of local library appropriations that 
could be authorized by the state. Wh?re in the world would one get such a 
minuscule figure, and how can it possibly be justified? Within a year it was 
recognized as an unrealistic figure by the Legislature, which has now decided 
to inch up the percentage by 2 percent a year to a maximum of 10 percent. The 
one state with comparable population. New York, already appropriates over 
$10,000,000 of state aid to local library systems annually, approximately 18 percent 
of the total, and is actively considering a sizable additional investment in special- 
ized and research library services. 
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The observer can only conclude that state legislators and state authorities in 
California do not believe in books, reading, and the well-informed and continu- 
ously self-educated citizen — or if they do sec value in reading and printed infor- 
mation, they feel that the person who gains education by this means rather than 
in the classroom is somehow less deserving and that the program for him should 
get no more than token financial support from the state. 



VI. REGROUPING OF FORCES: 

TOWARD A STATEWIDE PUBLIC LIBRARY PROGRAM 

The day of the self-sufficient public library has long since passed, if it ever 
existed. This has been recognized by at least some California librarians. As a 
result, there has recently been a spurt of joint and cooperative efforts which might 
be thought of as preliminary skirmishes in a statewide battle for library improve- 
ment which must now be fought and won. The forerunners of these efforts go 
back at least as far as the establishment of the union catalog in the State Library 
in 1909 and they continue up through the recent legal organization of inter-county 
library systems. 

To provide a sense of the momentum which has gathered, there will be reviewed 
here a half-dozen of the more important developments. This starts with the union 
catalog and the interlibrary loan program organized around the State Library. 
Film circuits, reciprocal borrowing agreements and centralized processing are 
reviewed as examples of cooperative effort extending back for at least a few 
years. Attention is then given to the quite recent development of organized 
interlibrary planning activities and the creation of several new library systems. 

CALIFORNIA UNION CATALOG 

This is one of the earliest statewide and regional catalogs made in the United 
States. It started in 1909 as a union list of serials in California libraries, and then 
developed into a catalog of books as county libraries were established. Today it 
receives main entry cards from 47 county libraries, 14 larger municipal libraries, 
3 university libraries, a small number of special collections in California, and 
scattered university libraries outside the state. 

An analysis of cards received in 1963 provides a representative picture of 
acquisitions to this central index: 

135,000 cards received in 1963 

16,388 titles added to catalog listings 

Includes titles in 47 languages 

More than 10 locations for approximately 20 percent of titles 

Two to 10 locations for 35 percent of titles 

O.ne location only for 46 percent of titles. 

These figures indicate that substantial annual additions are made to the union 
catalog, but at the same time these additions fall well short of total coverage 
of publications issued. It is interesting to note that one public library, the Los 
Angeles Public Library, adds approximately as many titles to its collections per 
year as are recorded in the California union catalog. While no detailed breakdown 
was made of these new title recordings, evidently about one-half the titles issued 
in a given year find their way into the union caialog, plus a decidedly smaller 
percentage of the non-book corporate and research reports which are printed. 

When material requested on interlibrary loan cannoc be furnished from the 
State Library collection, the union catalog is consulted to get outside locations. 
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Approximately 30,000 searches of this kind are made of the union catalog 
annually. In a sample period in October 1964, the union catalog provided loca- 
tions for 62 percent of requested items not in the state collection. Piit the other 
way around, the union catalog does not provide locations for approximately 
10,000 items per year which are requested on interlibrary loan. Relating this 
to the total number of interlibrary loan requests, the conclusion to be reached 
is that the union catalog is unable to provide locations for approximately 15 per- 
cent of the requests which come to the State Library. A monthly list of un- 
located books is then sent to over 100 libraries, with about 70 percent of the 
titles located by that means, thus narrowing the overall percentage not located 
to between 4 and 5 percent of the total requests. 

Thus, the union catalog serves a significant purpose and at a relatively high 
level of performance. Pending a basic change in the method of recording publi- 
cations, such as a national listing in automated form by the Library of Congress, 
the California catalog appears to be working well. It should be supplemented 
by a comprehensive bibliographic; service, designed in part to pick up where 
the union catalog leaves off, both for the specific purpose of handling inter- 
library loan requests and for the broader purpose of enabling the State Library 
to function as the coordinating agency for the planned statewide development 
of specialized library resources. 

A question which has been raised is whether the union catalog should be issued 
in book form and made available at locations through the state. Further investiga- 
tion, which the State Library has commissioned, is recommended at this time, 
before a decision is made. The statewide plan proposed later in this report pro- 
poses book catalogs within each of the several recommended library systems. 
Every reader would thus have access to the record of total holdings available 
to him in his area, which he could obtain either by going in person or through 
nearby interlibrary loan. The contribution of the union catalog in Sacramento 
will thus increasingly be one of furnishing location information for highly spe- 
cialized publications, each of which has infrequent use in any one locality (as 
distinct from the historic function of recording regular public library holdings). 
In the future, it should become possible to gain location information rapicly 
from the union catalog by means of teletype connecting all systems centers with 
Sacramento, with requests flowing up from localities to systems centers and 
then on to the vState Library. The location function of the union catalog would 
thus be rapidly available over the state, while the scanning function to see what 
might be available is not extensively exercised under any circumstances in a 
catalog of several hundred thousand titles. The technology for large-scale pro- 
duction of this type is in transition and any system adopted in the near future 
must be studied carefully to minimize the chance that the system will be out- 
moded a few years later. Existing systems for producing book catalogs have 
reached a degree of efficiency which justifies their use in recording a moderate 
number of titles within a library system, but it is not clear that the same conclu- 
sion follows for a listing of statewide and inter-state materials. Finally, the pros- 
pect of a new and basic national listing by the Library of Congress increases, 
both because of promising research in the last few years and because of pending 
federal legislation for a national automated listing of titles published with funds 
provided under the Higher Education Act. 
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INTERLIBRARY LOAN FROM THE STATE LIBRARY 

As the stare collection developed in the early part of the century, along with 
the union catalog, a program was worked out for the loaning of books from 
the collection to requesting libraries for brief periods. In this way the larger 
state resources stood behind the local collections, providing more specialized 
materials on demand. 

This service is now used to the extent of approximately 200,000 requests per 
year. The sources of the requests by kind of library are shown in Table 38. By 
policy the State Library no longer accepts requests directly from school libraries, 
but asks that they be channeled through local public libraries, and this is re- 
flected in the table. Public libraries depend heavily on the service. Academic 
and special libraries make a more selective use of interlibrary loan from the state. 
Institutions bulk somewhat larger than expected in the requests, with the largest 
single group here made up of inquiries from prisoners in penal institutions seek- 
ing information relating to the charges or convictions against them. The break- 
downs given in Table 38 and in subsequent tables are based upon samplings 
late in 1964; while the percentage distributions would be close to a complete 
annual analysis (which does not exist), there may well be a small element of 
error involved because of the sample period used. 



Table 38 



Types of Libraries Requesting Interlibrary 
Loans from State Library 

Type of Library Percent of T otal Requests 



Public Libraries 7J3 

Institutions. Prisons, Hospitals K5.9 

College and University Libraries g.g 

Special Libraries 4,8 

School Libraries 7 



The bulk of the requests are for specific books designated by author and/or 
title, as shown in Table 39. Actually, the original request in local libraries might 
involve a larger number of general subject and reference inquiries than shown 
in the table, because the local libraries in some cases seek to locate the names of 
appropriate titles before sending requests on to Sacramento. At the same time, 
it is clear that the bulk of this state-level work is in the provision of titles 
rather than in reference service as such. The substantive staff time required to 
handle some 14,000 subject requests per year is significant and is essential to the 
present program. 

Table 39 

Types of Jnterlibrary Loan Requests 
Received by State Library 



Kinds of Requests Percent of Total 

Author and/or Title Requests g6.7 

Books and Pamphlets 78 . 4 % 

Periodicals, Serials, and Documents 8.5% 

Subject Requests g 8 

Legal Statutes, Codes, Laws, Court Decisions <5.4 

Other: Prints, Films, etc 



% 



How well does' the State Library perform on the requests coming to it? 
Table 40 shows that just under one half ,re fiiled, and .51.8 percent not filled. 
The primary reason for unfilled requests .s that the title is not held in the state 
collection. It is at this point that the union catalog is normally consulted, and 
as previously mentioned, other locations are found for just under two thirds 
of the unfilled requests. 

Table 40 

Response to Interlibrary Loan Requests 
Received by State Library 



Response Percent of Total 

Requests filled 48.2 

Requests not filled 51.8 

Of requests not filled 

Not in State Collection 73 

Out in Circulation 20 

Item does not Circulate 4 

Missing; not on shelves 1 

Miscellaneous 2 



A record kept of the time taken to fill requests at the State Library during 
the month of December is shown in Table 41. Almost one quarter of the requests 
are answered within 48 hours, while something under one fifth require more 
than a week. This evidence alone tells a story of rapid action. 

Table 41 

Time Interval in Filling Author and Title 
Interlibrary Loan Requests to State Library 



Interval Percent of T otal 

One or two days 22.6 

Three or four days 24.5 

Five to seven days 34.6 

Eight to fourteen days 14.8 

More than fourteen days 3.5 



However, the preceding table does not tell the full story. This is a sample of 
the record of performance within the State Library building. It shows either 
time required to locate and prepare material for mailing or time required to de- 
termine that material is not available and to mail a notice to this effect. It does 
not include the time for getting the requests to Sacramento and the physical 
book back to the local library. When one goes out into the field, as shown in 
Table 42, and gets a sample at the point of service to the reader, it is clear that 
the wait for interlibrary loan materials is considerably longer. About one fifth 
reached the reader within a week, another two fifths in the second week, with 
the remainder taking more than two weeks. One out of five readers had to wait 
three weeks or more to get the materials requested. These figures are based on 
a check of 43 libraries in Southern California. The information in Table 42 does 
not apply solely to the State Library but includes the various libraries from 
which the Southern California libraries requested material. 



'V 
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Table 42 

Time Interval in Filling Interlibrary Loan Requests 
(Forty-three Public Libraries in Southern California requesting books from otiier libraries) 



Time from mailing requests 
to receiving book 

1- 2 days 

3- 4 days 

5- 7 days 

8-14 days 

15-21 days 

Over 21 days 



Fercent of 
Total 
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3.5 

10.0 

42.5 

18.5 
20.3 



A breakdown of the subject fields of request to the State Library shows the 
strongest single interest in the social sciences (economics, education, political 
science, etc.), and in the related field of history. The next greatest interest was 
in technology and science, and then in literature and art. When the unfilled re- 
quests are analyzed by subject, the specific areas of psychology and medicine 
appear^ at the top of the list with such fields as engineering, agriculture and 
education also appearing frequently. 



Table 43 



Subject Distribution of Interlibrary Loan Requests 



Received by State Library 

Subject fields 

Social Science 


Percent of total 


Technology (applied science) , ,, , 

History 


14 

n 


Literature 


in 


The Arts 




Philosophy 




Biography 

Pure Science 




Geography and Travel 

Religion 





It is instructive to break down the requests to the State Library from public 
libraries by the kinds and location of libraries from which they are received. 
County libraries account for 58 percent of the requests and city libraries for 
42 percent. The rate is distinctly higher per capita from the county libraries, 
reflecting the historical growth of this service as a support particularly for this 
group. 

Table 44 

Types of Public Libraries Requesting 
Interlibrary Loans from State Library 



Type of Library 




Percentage of 
total requests 


Rate of requests 
per 10,000 




population 


County Libraries 






2.1 


City Libraries 

Serving 100,000 or more 

Serving 50,000-100,000 

Serving less than 50,000 


8.3 

12.4 

21.1 




1.4 
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Shifting to geographic distribution, another variation in use of the state inter- 
library loan service is observed. The northern part of the state makes distinctly 
heavier use of this resource. It would probably be a mistake to assume this is 
primarily the result of the State Library itself being located in the north, be- 
cause the further breakdown of rate of requests in Table 45 shows that the Bay 
Area, for example, also makes a relatively low rate of demand. The lowest rate of 
requests is from Southern California. Cfne reason which probably accounts for 
this difference is that the total numbci of requests is smaller when libraries have 
relatively strong collections, as occurs in the metropolitan centers, and libraries 
in these centers rend more to turn to other nearby libraries rather than to the 
State Library. A second factor is indicated in Table 46 which shows that 
agencies in the southern part of the state are just about as likely to turn to 
another library as to send a request directly to Sacramento. 



Table 45 

Rate of Public Library Interlibrary Loan Requests 
by California Regions 

(Number of requests per 10,000 population) 
State Average 

Northern Counties 

North Central Counties 

San Joaquin Valley 

Greater Bay Area 

Southern California 



Table 46 

Interlibrary Loan Requests from 43 
Southern California Libraries 

Action on requests 

Filled 

By State 

By other libraries 

Not filled ! 



Percent of total 
64.0 

36,0 



Mutual help between libraries by means of exchange of materials for inter- 
library loan purposes has undoubtedly been a significant aid to library service 
in the state. In particular the State Library has played a central role in this 
operation. At the same time, it must be recognized that enough requests are 
not filled to be a cau.se for concern, and for others a time delay enters the picture 
which in some cases reduces the usefulness of material when received. 

The State Library has been seeking to handle requests ranging all the way 
from relatively popular and available material, w'hich happens not to be in one 
of the smaller local libraries in the slate, on up to unique material. Because of 
this load, which limits the percentage of requests that the library is able to fill, 
there was evidence both in the .stati.stics and in the field visits that a certain 
number of local libraries think twice before sending requests to Sacramento and 
sometimes scatter their requests around among sources in their own region where 
they hope or guess that the needed material may be held. A related reason for 
scattering requests is to avoid making pleas for help repeatedly from one source— 
a spreading of requests for aid around among more than one rich uncle. Thus an 
element of gamble enters into what should be a planned and orderly process and 
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a service to which requesting libraries have a right. Given botli the present 
demand and the increasing future demand for specialized material.;, California 
must be said to have only part of a program of interlibrary loan. 

The last section of this report recommends that a structure of service be 
established in California which will provide for handling most interlibrary loan 
requests for basic subject materials within regional library systems. Each of the 
metropolitan are>. • would have in addition a center for specialized and research 
materials to mee-. the extra heavy demands of these urban concentrations. The 
State Library v'ould still be called upon to provide interlibrary loans, but in- 
creasingly for quite specialized materials unique to its collection. Also at this 
advanced level, the State Library would continue to serve as a bibliographic 
and location center for the whole state, drawing upon its union catalog for 
the purpose. _ 

NEWER FORMS OF COOPERATION: 

FILM CIRCUITS, RECIPROCAL BORROWING AGREEMENTS. 

CENTRALIZED PROCESSING 

During the 1950’s various California libraries reached out to joint action 
among themselves for specific purposes. This was not done in any way in oppo- 
sition to state library programs, but rather as form.s of cooperation which could 
best be handled among nearby agencies, and in fact these developments were 
aided and abetted by the state. 

Films are a logical form of material for joint action. They exhibit in par- 
ticularly visible form the problems of acquiring more specialized resources: 
the unit cost for a film is high and the potential and long-term audience for 
any given title within a locality is low. It was therefore natural to join hands 
in providing this special material. One film circuit is maintained in the northern 
part of the state, with 16 members, including the Washoe County Library in 
Reno, Nevada. Two circuits exist in the south, with 12 members each, with 
a third currently in formation. As relatively strong libraries build up their 
own film resources, they may leave the circuits to be replaced by smaller units. 

Members of the circuits pay an annual fee in the range of $600 per year. In 
time a circuit builds up a group of several hundred films, which are previewed 
and selected jointly and when selected distributed among the libraries for des- 
ignated periods by rotation. 

The film circuit groups represent official joint legal action among libraries, 
being organized as legal entities under the Joint Exercise of Powers Act, with 
circuit members acting as commisisoners. This same flexible provision in Cali- 
fornia law permits other forms of joint action. 

Public libraries existing side by side have increasingly recognized that their 
own readers could get access to a greater range of resources if they could also 
use nearby libraries, with the libraries and readers of the other locality eniovinff 
the same privileges. Also, for some individuals the library in an adjacent com- 
munity may actually be more convenient for him to use, because of his travel, 
work, or shopping habits. 

Arrangements for reciprocal use of resources have cropped up in various loca- 
tions in California. Some of these are formal in nature and based on definite 
contracts, but others are as simple as a joint policy of not turning away readers 



who come into the agency. Reciprocal use within the building has existed for 
a long time, but increasingly is being extended to reciprocal borrowing. Reci- 

piOCity is one of the conditions under which state aid is granted to library 
systems. 

In some cases recoruS arc ncpt to determine whether one or another library 
carries an undue portion of the load. The library which gets the greater demand 
may then be paid so much per circulation as compensation, a figure which turns 
up in several agreements as being 25 cents for each item of net imbalance. In 
other cases no effort is made to keep records, and the prevailing attitude is that 
a reasonable degree of mutual benefit clearly exists, and it is not worth the effort 
to determine whether relatively modest payments need to be made to one or 
another party. Granting the desirability of flexibility of attitude in this matter 
of payments balance, a full plan of reciprocity for circulation should give atten- 
tion in some form to adequate compensation for libraries which carry an extra 
heavy load. If this iS not provided for, potential reciprocal borrowing groupings 
will not come into existence and others will encounter difficulty after ? period 
when certain libraries feel put upon. Lack of clear agreements can lead to 
trouble, if and as specific controversies arise. 

Still another reaching out for joint action is in the form of centralized proc- 
essing and cataloging of materials. Some libraries recognize that there is dupli- 
cation of effort in. haying separate units each catalog the same title. They also 
see that there are possibilities of more substantial discounts in larger joint orders 
for books. 

£xamples here would be the processing center of the Monterey County Li- 
brary, which does work under contract with the cities of Salinas, Pacific Grove, 
Carmel, King City, Watsonville and Monterey Peninsula College. Another would 
be San Mateo County Library which maintains a processing center for contract- 
ing libraries. The State Library itself contracts with 21 county and municipal 
libraries to order, catalog, and process books, and handled 58,000 volumes in 
this program in 1963-64. In field visits by the surveyors, it was found that there 
are occasional complaints of lack of promptness on the part of the state service, 
but when the librarians were questioned as to whether they would prefer to 
maintain their own processing unit, they were quick to say that they would 
not contemplate returning to the previous organization. 

In only one instance noted, in Monterey County, did an existing processing 
center include any school or academic libraries. The Monterey group does in- 
clude one college. There is a possibility here for further steps in coordinated 
effort at the local level, cutting across the lines between types of libraries. It is 
conceivable that a processing center for a district could handle school and junior 
college material as well, and might be able to handle college collections if not 
too specialized. It is doubtful whether such regional centers would be well quali- 
fied to do cataloging for universities. In time computer-confrolled centers are 
quite possible, having comprehensive coverage from which catalogs for different 
levels of library service can be derived. 

These several contrasting activities— film circuits, reciprocal borrowing privi- 
leges, centralized cataloging— exemplify the growing movement for co'^rdinated 
effort among California libraries. They also exhibit the scattered and oporadic 
nature of much of the effort to date, leaving a considerable number of libraries 
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on the outside looking in. Now there •:omes into the picture more planned and 
systematic development. 



PLANNING AND STUDY GRANTS 

The burgeoning interest in cooperation and joint action among public libraries 
was brought to a focus with the passing of the Public Library Development 
Act of 1963. This provided state funds for groups of libraries to plan together 
for coordinated programs of service. 

Sixteen grants were made during 1963-64, including seventy-four individual 
libraries, and another to two libraries in 1964-65. An additional grant was made 
from federal funds in 1965 for an exploratory study involving seventeen libraries 
in the northern part of the state. The planning and study areas are listed below 
and are shown distributed over the state in Figure 8. More than one grant was 
made within some of the designated areas, and in others not all libraries partici- 
pated in the planning. • 

California Library Planning Grant Areas 
Northern California 

Mother Lode: El Dorado and Placer Counties 

Sacramento City and County 

East Bay Group 

San Mateo County 

Santa Clara County 

San Joaquin Valley 

Black Gold Group 

Four County Study in Southern California 

San Gabriel Valley 

Pomona Area 

Whittier Area 

Orange County 

San Bernardino County 

San Diego County 

The planning grants were handled in different ways. In some cases a single 
library surveyor was designated, in others teams of library surveyors, in still 
others combinations of librarians and specialises in other fields, and in several 
instances the study was conducted by outside planning and management firms. 
Many have resulted in formal reports, and these are listed in the bibliography 
attached to this report.^ 

When the various planning areas are combined with those which have recently 
established systems (see Figure 9), and these in turn with previously existing 
systems, it will be seen that a substantial patchwork of coordinated service has 
sprouted in California. 

At the same time, it must be pointed out that these planning efforts toward 
coordination were in a sense themselves uncoordinated. Some areas have no 
planning groups. Others have several dealing with the same area. A few libraries 

' For further description of recent planning activity, see Barbara L. Wynn, "The Public Library Development 

Act in Review,'' California Librarian, April, 1965, pp, 82-88. 
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FIGURE 

PUNNING AND STUDY GRANT AREAS 




* Grants covering less than 
the entire county 
Santa Clara County 
San Diego County 
Ventura County 
Los Angeles County 
Orange County 
San Luis Obispo County 
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are in more than one planning group. The size and shape and relationship of the 
various planning units was to a considerable extent a natural outgrowth of 
localized effort without the guidance of a general plan. 

All of this does not mean that the planning activity has been detrimental. 
On the contrary, it has given librarians further experience in working together 
and several promising plans have been formulated. It should be possible to fit 
this rich development into a total overall pattern. 

RECENTLY-FORMED LIBRARY SYSTEMS 

The culmination thus far of the cooperative movement among California public 
libraries is the formation of several interlibrary systems. These are to be distin- 
guished from the older two-county libraries by several characteristics: each 
involves several rather than only two libraries (with the exception of Alameda- 
Contn Costa which serves various communities in parts of two populous coun- 
ties), each has one or more relatively strong libraries as a nucleus, and each serves 
a half-million or more people. Mo.st important is that they are dynamic, reaching 
out for new methods and new opportunities, rather than resting in an established 
mold. 

In the interest of clarity in understanding library systems, it is also useful to 
note that certain of the activities of such interlibrary organizations are reader 
oriented while others are library oriented. Cooperative plans among libraries serve 
two different although related functions: 

1. The system for readers — ^what the individual can get directly as a library 
user, such as: 

A strong central reference and reading collection and staff which he has 
the right to use directly. 

Reciprocal borrowing privileges which permit him to use any library 
within an area. 

2. The system for libraries — ^what libraries can do together and for each other, 
such as: 

Cooperative selection 
Centralized cataloging 
Interlibrary loans. 

A complete library system serves both functions. But it is worth keeping the 
two in mind because each affects planning in a different way. One set of distance 
factors apply to reader centers — essentially how far the individual reader w'ill 
drive to get library service. Another set apply to library centers — the distance 
ove;. which an organization can be held together and over which information 
can be transmitted rapidly and economically. The optimum reader distance is 
considerably less than the optimum library distance. As a result, in a complete 
plan there are likely to be more reader centers than library centers. From the 
standpoint of communication among libraries and librarians, California could well 
be covered by ten or even fewer systems. From the standpoint of readers getting 
personally to strong points of library service, California will need forty or more 
reader centers. 
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Against this background, three of the new California units are briefly described 
here. Others appearing recently are the Alameda-Contra Costa Cooperative Li- 
brary System, built by contract which provides Alameda County with the services 
of the Director of the Contra Costa Library and aLo with selection, ordering, 
cataloging, and processing of books; the extension of the services of the Stockton- 
San Joaquin Librarian to three nearby counties; and the Santa Clara Valley 
System, which does not extend beyond county lines and involves only a county 
library and one independent library within the county. The state has just ap- 
proved an establishment grant to the Serra Cooperative Library System composed 
of the city libraries of San Diego, National City, Carlsbad and Oceanside (hot 
shown on Figure 9 because this system was still in process of formation in 
June, 1965). 

North Bay Cooperative Library System. Established in 1960 as a demonstration 
project with federal funds. Became separate public agency under Joint Exercise 
of Powers Act in 1964. Fifteen members, which together form governing 
council. Systems staff provides selection and consultation. One library handles 
centralized processing, another storage, another central reference service (with 
teletype communication). Several reference centers being established. Central 
building space being planned. Major portion of funds have come from federal 
and state sources. Financial future still to be determined. No direct relation 
with San Francisco Public Library or other large public libraries in Bay area. 
Enthusiasm high among member librarians. System serves 564,000 people. 

Saji Joaquin Valley Library System. Established 1964. Grew out of demonstra- 
tion program of centralized reference, service (not all members of information 
service have joined system). Four member libraries serve 488,000 people. One 
large unit (Fresno County Library) and three small units. Centralized process- 
ing service started. Teletype communication. Inter availability of materials and 
delivery service. Full program has developed rapidly. 

Black Gold Cooperative Library System. Established 196v. Seven libraries serv- 
ing 491,000 people. Has moved rapidly through planning, establishment, oper- 
ation stages. Centralized production of book catalog. Union list of periodicals, 
film circuit. Planning reference and reader centers. Another dedicated and en- 
thusiastic group (although Kern County, part of original group, has not re- 
ceived governmental approval for participation, and Santa Barbara has ex- 
pressed concern about delay in getting processed books from center). 

In general the emerging California systems show up well on the checklist 
of elements of complete larger library units.^ While they do not have every 
element, they do provide many and are planning for more. As examples of 
locally-organized joint programs among mixed groups of city and county li- 
braries, the California systems are distinctive in the United States. 

Over and above the tangible structural factors are the intangibles of attitude, 
flexibility and leadership. The California systems have moved rapidly beyond 
talking and planning to action. Members are imbued with the concept of coop- 
eration, which makes not only for willingness to try new ventures, but also 
helps to carry them over the inevitable working problems which arise when 
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these ventures are put into operation. Leadership for coordinated effort has come 
forth from within local libraries. 

At the same time, it is worth noting certain pitfalls that larger library units 
have encouiifered in the Un’ted States and that have often led to disappoint- 
ment: 

1. The vOi^ibi}(L5tion of two or more weak libraries does not by some magic 
make a a '*ng library. 

The oidcr i-wo-county libraries m California demonstrate this point. 

2. A system is handicapped if it lacks a strong central or city library. 

The North Bay Cooperative and Black Gold library systems will increas- 
ingly feel this lack. 

3. Systems which are too small cannot make efficient and economical use of 
new-style communication and automation technology. 

Several of the California systems may well fall in this category. 

4. Duplication of effort and overlapping can occur among systems even as among 
individual libraries. 

The relation berween a large Los Angeles area system and the smaller pro- 
posed Orange County and San Gabriel Valley systems raises this point. 

5. Gaps can appear between systems which create “orphans” who find them- 
selves with nowhere to turn to gain systems strength. 

Examples in California would be Kern and Tulare Counties standing alone 
between the Black Gold and San Joaquin Valley systems, or the Humboldt- 
Del Norte county area up the coast from the North Bay Cooperative system, 
or counties standing between the Stockton-San Joaquin complex and the 
San Joaquin Cooperative System. 

There has not been enough experience to show how well the California coop- 
erative enterprises will “wear.” The real test comes after the honeymoon. In the 
case of the North Bay Cooperative System, a lasting quality should result from the 
recent formation of a legal entity under the Joint Exercise of Powers Act, provid- 
ing institutional features to help hold the organization together after the first flush 
of joint enterprise fades. The other systems rest upon a looser contractual 
structure. 

Federal and/or state funds have enabled each of the recent systems to get 
started. Part of the money has been in the form of federal demonstration funds, 
which are granted only for a period, and part in the form of state establish- 
ment grants, which are non-recurring. The financial test is also still to come. 
Ways and means are being explored for drawing on local money, but the existing 
load on the local property tax means that there is a relatively low ceiling on 
how much can be transferred from iocal budgets to systems. Present state-aid 
funds are hardly enough to carry initial programs, much less to support expan- 
sion and growing demands on the systems. The future depends on whether the 
state investment in library service cutting across local boundaries will be in- 
creased. In these areas the local librarians and local governments have mobilized 
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themselves for efficient and better library service; the hard question is whether 
the state will do its share in helping to build on this promising beginning. 

There remains also the question of how these natural systems will fit into a 
statewide plan. They have grown where leadership and a cooperative attitude 
have appeared — and these commodities are not evenly distributed. Even where 
they appear, their thrust may not result in a completely logical plan. Trouble- 
some gaps have already appeared. It should be noted, as another example, that 
two of the three systems described are just outside the two largest metropolitan 
centers in California — San Francisco and Los Angeles — but have no official con- 
nection with the centers. It is as though the suburbs have decided to go it alone. 
Neither of these two has within its membership a really strong library collec- 
tion, the lack of which will be felt more and more as the systems develop. 
Recognizing this, the Black Gold group has considered the possibility of a con- 
tract with the Los Angeles Public Library for specialized and research service, 
and North Bay is turning attention to further strengthening its existing strong 
points. 

Very real problems remain for the systems. But they are going enterprises, 
with a potential for a higher level of library service among and across govern- 
ment jurisdictions than has prevailed in the past. California is well started and 
gaining speed in developing cooperative public library programs. Now it remains 
to construct an overall plan that builds on this base and capitalizes on this 
momentum. 
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VII. PLAN OF ACTION: 

A STATEV/IDE PUBLIC LIBRARY PROGRAM IN CALIFORNIA 

Despite efforts among California librarians to improve service by cooperative 
action among themselves, the present provision is not equal to the challenge of 
this state. By any reasonable standards, library facilities are found wanting. 

Taking first local service, in the communities where children and adults live, 
between 10,000,000 and 11,000,000 Californians lack resources needed in their 
regular round of work, study and play. This situation will be improved when 
several recently-formed cooperative library systems get on their feet. Even then 
almost one half the residents of the state will have distinctly substandard re- 
sources in their localities. 

Moving up to more extensive subject and specialized resources, Californians 
are also beyond the reach of adequate research collections. Not all these people 
need specialized resources, but as business, government and life in general be- 
come more complex, more and more readers turn to more and more specialized 
material. And each successful location and use of such resources adds measurably 
to the equality and productivity of life in California. 

Conditions are right for a surge forward in public-library service in California. 
All but 74,000 people have local library facilities of some sort. At least one- 
quarter of the localities have made a minimum acceptable financial effort in 
support of service (taking this to be at least the equivalent of a 20-cent library 
tax rate on each $100 of assessed valuation). The State Library administration 
has managed to hold together the state backstopping service, despite starvation 
support. Libraries have joined hands for greater efficiency and effectiveness of 
service, and are prepared to extend cooperation further. The necessary leader- 
ship exists in the profession at both the state and local levels. 

A program for going forward is outlined here under four headings related to 
the main shortcomings and needs of the California public-library program: 

I. Statewide Library Structure 

II. Statewide Service Activities 

III. Finance 

IV. Personnel 

There is nothing radical or revolutionary in the program proposed. It calls 
essentially for advance along roads that have beeen explored. It does depend 
upon a concentration of energies and upon reasonable increases in the financial 
support of libraries, particularly by the state level of government. The result 
may not be revolutionary, but if achieved it would represent a coordinated 
library program distinct in the United States. 

The plan proposed here could be achieved in five years, during the time that 
the population of California passes the 20,000,000 mark. This would provide a 
sound foundation for the I970’s, when strong libraries will be needed to en- 
rich the whole range of technological, urbanized and specialized life in Cali- 
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fornia~to say nothing of Johnny and his mother and father, who need adequate 
libraries simply to realize their full personal potentialities. 

L STAl'EWIDE LIBRARY STRUCTURE 

To be composed of five related levels: 

Local community libraries 
Reader subject centers 
Library systems 
Reference and research centers 
State Library coordination. 

A. Local coffmmnity libraries — Level I 

1. To serve the more frequent reading needs of people, such as: 

a. selected reading for children 

b. general information sources for adults and students 

c. basic collections in topics of general community interest, such as child 
care, arts and crafts, public issues, biography, travel 

d. recent books for readers of current materials 

e. selected literature of the ages for cultural readers 

2. To be within convenient reach of all California residents: 

a. 1 5-20 minutes driving time in metropolitan areas 

b. 25-30 minutes driving time in other areas 

* 3. To J^erve minimum population of 25,000 people: 

a. smaller libraries to Join with or contract for service with an adjacent 
county library 

b. or provide minimum annual support of 1100,000 from local funds 

4. To come up to program goals set forth in Chapter HI, particularly the 
following: 

a. minimum collection of 50,000 volumes 

b. not less than 2,500 well-selected book titles added annually 

c. 200 periodical subscriptions 

d. one staff member for each 2,000 people in service area 

c. qualified children’s librarian for each 10,000 children ages 5 through 
13 in the population 



* Local comiminity libraries m)t servins 25,000 people or not providing $100,000 annually are not tn be 
density fe« 25 ***°“8^ a system. Libraries in rural counties ^pulation 

sSciKnsid«atir"' ** people**) to 

* Mpa*dty*^***'*^**°" density as well as for low economic 

^ reader ^Ul™**”*”**®” contact by teletype or similar means between county library and nearest 

library of materials available in the center, providing the same contact 
With this larger collection as a direct user would get by consulting the catalog in the center 

d. imaginative use of booklists and maiborder catalogs to bring information about reading available 
to remote mountain and desert sctilemeiits 

** Counties with th^ conditions are: Alpine, Amador, Calaveras, Colusa, Del Norte, El Dorado. Glenn. Invo 

^*“P9**> Mendocino, M^oc, Mono, PI><mas, San Benito, Sierra, Siskiyou, Tehama) 
Trinity and Tuolumne; together these counties have 346,000 people, 2 percent of the state total. 



5. All local community libraries to be members of library systems, as out- 
lined in Section C below. 



B. Reader subject centers — Level II 

1. To provide the resources and services which more advanced and specialized 
readers cannot expect to find in their immediate community, such as: 

a. extensive reference and bibliographic sources 

b. balanced collection of basic materials in the full range of subjects 

c. subject materials in some depth in topics of general interest 

d. extensive resources in subjects for which there is special demand in 
a district, such as business, education and specific science and tech- 
nology fields 

e. high-level reference and bibliographic service from specialized staff 

2. To be open to all California library registrants for consultation, reference, 
study and circulation purposes 

3. To be within direct reach of all Californians: 

a. half hour driving time in metropolitan areas 

b. one hour driving time in other areas 

4. To be mairuained wherever 200,000 or more people live within driving 
distance (one-half hour) in metropolitan areas, and 150,000 or more people 
live within driving distance (one hour) in other areas 

5. To be built up on existing libraries with some degree of strength, rather 
than starting n^jw units and building up from scratch 



6. To meet these conditions, approximately 40 
needed, with the following locations as logical 

San Diego 
Long Beach 

Hawthorne Regional Branch of 
Los Angeles County Library 

Santa Monica 

San Fernando Valley section of 
Los Angeles Public Library 

Pasadena 

Pomona 

West Covina Regional Branch of 
Los Angeles County Library 

Whittier 
Anaheim 
Santa Ana 

Lancaster Valley of Los Angeles 
County Library * 



reader subject centers are 
candidates: 

San Bemardino-Riverside 
Indio * 

El Centro * 

Ventura 
Santa Barbara 
San Luis Obispo 
Bakersfield 
Visalia 
Fresno 
Merced 
Stockton 
Salinas 
San Jose 
Palo Alto 
Redwood City 
San Mateo 



Second priority, probably needed by 1970, as population increases. 
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Hayward 
Oakland 
Richmond 
Walnut Creek * 
Vallejo 
Santa Rosa 



Ukiah 

Eureka 

Sacramento 

Auburn 

Oroville 

Redding 



7. Interstate compacts to be developed to make reader subject centers avail- 
able to two border areas: 



a. with Nevada, for access to Reno and Washoe County Library, as center 
for area extending from Susanville through Quincy and on to the Lake 
Tahoe area (Reno is the trade and professional center for this area, and 
its library is a member of the Northern California film circuit). 

b. with Oregon, for access to Klamath Falls and Medford, as centers for 
northern border area from Yreka to Alturas 



8. Reader subject centers to come up to following program goals: 

Materials 

a. 100,000-125,000 book titles,** with at least 40,000-50,000 acquired within 
past ten years 

b. 7,500-10,000 reference titles in non-circ dating collection 

c. Not less than 7,000-10,000 titles currently added per year 

d. 700-1,000 periodical subscriptions, with three-quarters held in back files 
or on microfilm for ten years or more 

e. 7,000-10,000 sound recordings, with at least 1,500 added per year 

f. At least 500 educational films for use in the area 

g. A substantial selected collection of current government documents, at 
least 3,000 U.S. and 1,000 California annually (exclusive of routine legis- 
lative bills) 

Staff 

a. One staff member for each 2,000 persons in the immediate governmental 
unit— usually a city— in which the Subject Center Library is located 
(this staff is for basic library service to the city); if branches are main- 
tained the staff figure per 2,000 persons applies to all local library 
agencies PLUS 

b. One staff member for each 20,000 persons living outside the city but 
within 45 minutes driving time from the library 

Physical Facilities 

a. Fifty square feet of building space per 100 persons in city in which 
library is located (in addition to space in branches and affiliated libraries) 
PLUS ' 

b‘ Five square feet per 100 population living outside the city but within 
45 minutes driving time from the library 

9. Reader subject centers to be integral parts of library systems (see below), 

and to function as strong points for direct reader service within systems. 

* Secrad priority, probably needed by 1970, as population increases. 

A^re a range or variation in minimum is given, the higher figure in each case applies to metropolitan 
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10. If systems are slow to develop in any sections of the state, reader subject 
centers should still be established by means of state aid directly to designated 
libraries, so that readers will not have to wait on delayed library or gov- 
ernmental cooperation in order to get access to strong collections for 
special reference and subject needs. 

C. Library Systems — Level HI 

1. Nine cooperative library systems to be built up to cover the state: 

— ^North Coast 

— East and South Bay Area 
— ^Northern Mountain Region 
— ^Northern Sacramento Valley 
— Central Valley 
— ^Lower San Joaquin Valley 
— Santa Barbara Coast Area 
— Greater Los Angeles Region 
— Greater San Diego Region 

2. Nucleus of systems organization already established in five of the nine 
regions: 

a. North Bay Cooperative System for North Coast Area 

b. Stockton-San Joaquin and contracting libraries for Central Valley 

c. San Joaquin System for Lower San Joaquin Valley 

d. Black Gold System for Santa Barbara Coast Area 

e. Serra System for Greater San Diego Area. 

3. Natural centers exist for four other regions: 

a. Redding and Shasta County for Northern Mountain Region 

b. Eastern and lower crescent of San Francisco Bay for East and South 
Bay Area 

c. Sacramento City and County for Northern Sacramento Valley 

d. Los Angeles and environs for Greater Los Angeles Region 

4. Boundaries of regional systems to follow natural orientation and prefer- 
ence of counties — for example: 

a. Humboldt-Del Norte might go either with North Bay or Northern 
Mountain regions 

b. Inyo-Mono Counties might go either with Reno inter-state region or 
Greater Los Angeles 

c. Imperial County might go either with Greater San Diego or Greater 
Los Angeles. 

5. Membership in systems to be voluntary: 

a. not all libraries in a region need join before a system is formed 

b. door should be kept open to taking in additional members as system 
develops. 

6. Libraries not members of systems to be ineligible for state financial aid. 

7. Systems may be formed and governed by an inter- jurisdictional unit cre- 

ated under the Joint Exercise of Powers Act. 
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8. Systems should build toward the following seventeeen elements of a com- 
plete cooperative program: 

a. legal structure for coordinated action, established either by contract 
among existing units or by creation of a special purpose governmental 
agency 

b. policy-making structure which provides each party to the systems agree- 
ment a voice in planning development and designing program 

c. unihed administration of those joint services mutually agreed upon 

d. one or more strong service points, usually large and established city 
or county libraries, to p’^ovide depth of resources and ser/ices for the 
total system 

e. sources of regular financing from local, state and/or federal funds 

f. agreements for equitable reimbursement of members making a dispro- 
portionate contribution to the system 

g. a program of centralized or joint provision of services, such as purchas- 
ing, cataloging, processing, list making, publicity, storage 

h. planned joint book selection and building of collections to ensure maxi- 
mum system-wide return from money spent for materials 

i. planned cooperative acquisition of specialized resources, such as older 
periodicals, films and government documents 

j. reciprocal use of materials in buildings, so that readers can consult ma- 
terials in any library in the system 

k. reciprocal loaning of materials, so that readers can borrow materials 
from any library in the system 

/. frequent delivery service among members, to carry interlibrary loans 
and to return books to owning libraries 

m. interlibrary loan of materials among members of the system, and pro- 
vision for photo-duplication of material that cannot be loaned 

n. interlibrary reference service, so that inquiries can be referred rapidly 
to another agency when they cannot be handled at the point of inquiry 

0 . rapid communication facilities linking members together for consulta- 
tion, referring of reference questions and requesting of interlibrary loans 

p. consultant service by library specialists available to members of the 
system 

q. means for periodic consultation and exchange of views for mutual help 
among members. 

D. Reference and research centers — Level IV 

1. Super-libraries needed in the concentrated metropolitan areas of California, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and a third in Sacramento to serve the rapidly 
developing population, not solely because of large populations but also 
because of special and technical nature of business and educational enter- 
prise in these centers. 

2. To be built up on Los Angeles Public Library and San Francisco Public 
Library and Sacramento City and County Public libraries 

a. Los Angeles Public Library has relatively strong base for specialized 
reference and research service 



b. San Francisco Public Library more limited, although 1965-66 budget 
now exceeds $3,000,000 with over half million for books and other 
materials 

c. Sacramento City and County Libraries are much more limited than the 
other two. I he present movement toward merger will provide a nucleus 
for expanding services. 

3. These libraries to move toward following program goals: 

a. at least 750,000-1,000,000 titles 

b. 20,000-22,000 titles added p»er year 

c. 8.000 periodical and newspaper subscriptions 

d. 2,000 educational films 

e. complete depository for state government documents and depository 
for selected federal documents 

f. specialized subject librarians in 25-35 fields 

4. These libraries to serve both individual library users and library system^ as: 

a. center for consultation of specialized material 

b. source of interlibrary loan requests from systems in part of the state in 
which center is located 

c. interlibrary reference by rapid communication, the Los Angeles Public 
Library from some eighteen reader subject centers in Southern Cali- 
fornia, the San Francisco Public Library from some eleven reader 
subject centers in the Greater Bay area, and the Sacramento reference 
and research center from the reader subject centers in the north. 

5. The three Reference and Research Centers to receive special state grants 
for serving at this advanced level for the California residents living in these 
areas. 

E. State Library coordination — Level V 

!. Stimulation and guidance of the statewide structure the responsibility of 
the State Library 

a. the State Librarian and the Assistant State Librarian to have a properly- 
organized administrative load, with sufficient middle management help, 
so that they can give adequate attention to statewide planning and 
development 

b. consultant staff to concentrate on building the systems structure, and 
not disperse energy and attention on the many small libraries in the 
state 

c. specialized research and reference staff to build, organize and service 
the State Library collection 

2. More specialized consultant staff, in order to deal with matters ariring in 
larger systems, such as efficiency of large-scale operations, personnel pro- 
grams, building planning, book catalogs, automated processing, and the like 

3. Continue to use state funds for ongoing programs and federal funds for 
demonstrations and new ventures and for strengthening the emerging sys- 
tems structure 
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4. State Library to serve as statewide reference and research center approach- 
ing a university research collection but readily available to the public 

5. State Library to be statewide clearing house for interlibrary loan and inter- 
library reference requests as these are received from regional reference and 
research centers in the metropolitan areas and from reader subject centers 
in other parts of the state 

6. Union catalog to be maintained and expanded, and bibliographic service 
instituted, in support of programs described below 

7. State Library to serve as primary link between the statewide public library 
structure and resources both in other libraries within California and in 
collections outside the state 

8. Statistical, analytical and research service to be maintained, both at State 
Library and by contract in universities and research centers. 

II. STATEWIDE LIBRARY SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

The statewide structure previously outlined is not proposed just to have a neat 
organization. Its purpose is to serve people and to provide books and related 
materials— in a plan that gets as much return from money spent as possible. A 
program of service activities is to be built into the structure. 

A. Interlibrary Use of Resources 

1. Governmental jurisdictional limitations in use of libraries to be abolished 

a. as among local libraries in an area 

b. in use of reader subject center for an area 

c. in access to Los Angeles Public Library, San Francisco Public Library 
and Sacramento reference and research centers in metropolitan districts 

2. Equitable compensation to be paid to larger libraries carrying an undue 
balance of use among jurisdictioas 

a. by the state to the three large metropolitan research center libraries 

b. by the systems to the 40 reader subject center libraries 

c. by contract and payment between libraries to larger local centers 

3. Libraries to work within systems toward uniform circulation, cataloging 
and related rules and practices, in order to present readers using various 
agencies with a common resource among libraries rather than separate and 
uncoordinated fragments of the total record of knowledge. 

B. Interlibrary Information about Resources 

1. Every library to have access to record of holdings in next larger unit in the 
statewide structure 

% 

a. local libraries to have copy of catalog of reader subject center for its 
area, available so that local reader can consult and study it 

b. reader subject centers to have direct communication with metropolitan 
research centers and State Library for catalog and bibliographic infor- 
mation 
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2. Sook catalog holds promise for accomplishing this purpose within systems 

3. Large-scale automation in prospect for statewide infonnation, but until 
perfected access to catalog information in metropolitan research center 
libraries and in State Library to be gained by teletype or telephone 

4. State Library to maintain and expand coverage of union catalog, at spe- 
cialized and research level, and to add a bibliographic service for locating 
increasingly obscure and ephemeral items that do not normally find their 
way into the catalog 

5. Readers unable to use a library in person to receive book information by 
periodic bulletin or mail-order catalogs, with books delivered by mail. 

C. Interlibrary Loan 

Requests to flow from local library to reader subject center to metropolitan 
research libraries and State Library 

2. Reader subject center and metropolitan research libraries to be compen- 
sated from state funds for interlibrary loan service — this is not to be a 
charity act of rich helping the poor 

3. State Library to continue as statewide center of interlibrary loan, but han- 
dling only requests coming from reader subject centers systems and metro- 
politan research libraries (not from individual local libraries), thus moving 
increasingly toward interlibrary provision of highly specialized materials 

4. To have the following elements of a complete interlibrary loan system: 

a. established structure or hierarchy for channeling requests from locality 
to region to state to nation 

b. established policies as to kinds of readers and kinds of materials which 
'interlibrary loan will handle — and with as few restrictions as possible 

c. publicity at the local level, so that readers know material can be obtained 
from other and larger libraries 

d. catalog, lists or other form of information available in local libraries 
showing material available from major lending library, for consultation 
both by staff and readers 

e. complete information about request obtained at point of inquiry, by 
staff trained to determine what is needed 

f. communication of the request the same day to lending center, by tele- 
phone or teletype 

g. rapid handling of requests by center, within 1-2 days 

h. delivery of material by mail or truck, the total elapsed time from re- 
quest to delivered book not to exceed one week 

i. provision for passing on requests for material not held in the center to 
other libraries 

j. statewide location devices to locate items in all libraries 

k. follow-up at local level, to get material returned promptly, so that the 
whole process can start over again with all parties feeling they received 
a fair deal. 



D. Interlibrary Reference Service 

1. Reference-information service to be available to smaller libraries from 

larger centers in the statewide structure, even as interiibrary loans are 
available 

2. Inquiries to flow from individual libraries to reader subject centers to 
metropolitan research centers and to the State Library 

a. centers to maintain ready-to-serve reference staff for this service 

b. complex subject inquiries to go to subject specialists in reference and 
research center in th* area served and the State Library 

3. State support to finance this inter-jurisdictional service of reader subject 
centers and metropolitan research centers 

4. Service to be immediate by rapid communication system while inquirer 
waits in his local library, except for questions requiring extensive research. 

E. Interiibrary Communication 

1. All public libraries to be tied into rapid communication network among 
levels of the statewide library structure 

2. In concentrated population areas, telephone suitable within limited dis- 
tances 

a. as between local libraries and reader subject center for the area 

b. as between reader subject centers and metropolitan research centers, 

which should have special lines to handle calls from reader subject 
centers 

3. Teletype to be used over longer distances 

a. less expensive in these circumstances 

b. provides record of question and of answer 

c. can link several units together 

4. At least one center in every county to be tied into library communication 
ne^ork, even though unit cost of inquiries from sparsely-settled areas 
will be higher than average 

5. School and college libraries to have access to communication system, for 
interiibrary loan and interiibrary reference, through local and nearby 
reader subject center libraries 

6. State Library to sponsor research in facsimile and/or photographic trans- 
mission of pages to and from agencies in the statewide network. 

F. Interiibrary ordering^ cataloging, processing of books and related materials 

1. Centralized technical operations to be set up in each library system for all 
public libraries 

a. for economy of operation from the standpoint of costs 

b. for uniformity of practices and records from the standpoint of readers. 

2. School and college libraries to be considered as possible participants in 
centralized processing units 
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3. Centralized operations to include the full sequence of processing activities 
in order to realize maximum economies and efficiency 

a. synchronized selection from mutually acceptable sources 

b. acquisition 

c. cataloging 

d. classification 

e. preparation of book catalog or of catalog cards 

f. preparation of books for shelf use and circulation 

4. Centralized processing to include a wide range of materials, such as gov- 
ernment documents 

a. do not exclude specialized materials because they are harder to catalog 

b. do not exclude very popular materials because they are easy to catalog 

5. Uniform practices to be agreed upon mutually by the libraries of the 
system 

a. cataloging (suggest following ALA Cataloging Rules for Author and 
Title Entries) 

b. subject headings (suggest following Library of Congress List of Subject 
Headings and subject headings assigned in L.C. printed cards) 

c. classification (suggest following numbers assigned by L. C. Dewey 
Decimal Section) 

d. location of book pockets, call numbers and idenrification marks. 

6. Book form of catalog of systems holdings to be seriously considered be- 
cause of service advantages 

a. makes record of all systems holdings available in each library 

b. makes several copies of catalog available within library for use by 
readers and staff 

c. makes the catalog available at convenient locations, for the librarian 
at the desk and the reader at the reading table 

d. brings record of holdings together in familiar book form rather than 
spread through many card catalog drawers 

7. State Library, in conjunction with centralized processing offices in sys- 
tems, to study emerging opportunities for increased automation of library 
catalogs and records, particularly in relation to a national record of publica- 
tions which probably will be issued by the Library of Congress. 

III. FINANCING THE STATEWIDE LIBRARY PROGRAM 

California public libraries, including the State Library, are now supported 
at undor two-thirds the level needed to meet the needs and challenge of the 
state. In the next five years library support must double, to meet growing de- 
mands and to keep up with increasing population and costs. California is con- 
fronted with the fiscal decision of whether it believes enough in lifelong educa- 
tion through reading ;ind enough in giving its people access to the record of 
man’s knowledge to devote one percent of its public expenditures to this purpose. 

A. Prese?it Fwancial Support 

1. Approximately $5.00 per capita, or $90,000,000, needed in California in 
1965-66 to provide the sound minimum public library program outlined 
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in this report (see p. 51-52 for sample budgets which establish the $5.00 
figure). 

2. In 1964-<S5 $58,000,000, or $3.22 per capita actually provided, from fol- 



lowing sources: 

Cities, counties and districts $52,000,000 

State government 2!oOo!oOO 

Federal aid 4,000,000 



3. Local sources provide 89.5 percent of the total, federal sources 7 percent, 
and state sources 3.5 percent (including appropriation to State Library) 

4. Deficit of $32,000,000 — ^which means students without the resources they 
are assigned and adults without the reading and information they need 

5. State level of government particularly derelict in not carrying its share 
of this part of the educational program; federal government actually 
provides more money for public-library service within California than 
does the state itself. 

B. Necessary Financial Support by WO 

1. In five years $110,000,000-115,000,000 needed for population of over 
20,000,000 people, at per capita cost over $5.00 

2. Financing of libraries, as of schools, to be shared by the several levels of 
government, approximately two-thirds from localiti^, one-third from state 
and federal sources 

3. Local support of libraries should move, on a base of a minimum 20 cent 
library tax rate on each $100 of arsessed valuation, to $73,000,000-75,000,000 
by 1970 

4. Federal funds may well triple in next five years, to $12,000,000 

5. State to support public and State Library service to extent of $25,000,000- 
$27,000,000 by 1970, somewhat over $1.00 per capita 

6. Local governments and state government each to increase library support 
by almost $5,000,000 in each of next five years 

7. Amount and sources of public-library support (including State Library) 
to be following amounts by 1970-71: 

Local funds $73-75,000,000 

State funds 25-27,000,000 

Federal funds 12-13,000,000 



C. Allocation of State Money 



$110-115,000,000 



1. State Library operating budget to be close to $3,000,000 by 1970 from 
state sources and over and above federal funds, plus $250,000 for research 
and statistics and $250,000 for scholarships and fellowships 

2. Approximately one-half of state aid money to go to library systems, at 
rate of 50^ per capita by 1970, for support of cooperative activities, 
centralized systems operations and reader subject centers 
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3. $2,000,000 for three metropolitan research library centers, for serving as 
reference and research centers for their entire metropolitan areas, divided 
according to the metropolitan population served by each 

4. Remainder of state aid (some $9,000,000-$ 10,000,000) to go to equalization 
aid for local libraries 

— equalization for sparse population 

(a) $1.00 per capita in counties with population density of less than 25 
per square mile 

(b) 50^ per capita in counties with population density between 25 and 
50 per square mile 

— equalization for low economic ability: the difference between 

(a) the cost of a foundation program ($4.00 per capita in 1965 and 
$5.00 per capita by 1970) 

and 

(b) a local fair share determined by the return from the money pro- 
duced by a tax rate of 15 cents on each $100 of assessed valuation 
in 1965, 20^1 rate by 1970. 

IV. LIBRARY PERSONNEL FOR THE PERIOD AHEAD 

Structure, program and money are needed to get ready to serve, but it is staff 
that actually renders service. California is blessed with a corps of competent li- 
brary personnel. 35.6 percent of libraries have at least one staff member per 2,000 
population in the service area, and 31.6 percent have one professional per 5,000 
people — both relatively sound measures. But the other two-thirds of the libraries 
are distinctly short-staffed, and even those that come up to past standards are 
hard-pressed by the demands of the kind of society we are becoming. There is 
never enough leadersliip and creative, original power to get complex educational 
jobs done. Along with coordination of the structure of public library service in 
California and with adequate financial support must go on a campaign for getting, 
training, and inspiring more library personnel — and of recognizing and rewarding 
those already in the ranks. 

1. Librarianship should be formally registered as a profession in California 
by establishment of legal certification of professional personnel 

— needed as protection of the public, who depend on librarians to evaluate 
reading materials and to provide reliable information 
— needed for guidance of public officials in seeking qualified library per- 
sonnel. 

2. State Board of Library Examiners, now responsible for certifying qualified 
librarians for county positions, to be expanded in size and its responsibility 
extended to professional personnel in all public libraries. 

3. Certification to rest upon high standards and simple procedures 

— ^graduation from accredited graduate library school for probationary 
certificate 

— two years successful service in registered library for regular certificate 
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— certificates renewed at five-year intervals on evidence of successful com- 
pletion of program of continuing professional education 

— persons presently occupying professional positions, but not professionally 
trained, to be specially certified for their present positions. 

4. State Library and universities to join together in maintaining a rounded 
program of continuing professional education for librarians on-the-job. 

5. As an adequate supply of certified librarians becomes available, libraries 
to be required to hire registered individuals to fill professional vacancies 
in order to qualify for state financial aid. 

6. State funds to provide 100 fellowships ($2,000 each) and 100 scholarships 
($500 each) per year for professional library study to persons planning to 
serve in California libraries. 

7. State Library, state library associations and library schools in California to 
establish a recruiting office for presentation of conditions and rewards of 
library service to college students and others potentially interested in the 
profession. 

8. Salaries for professional library positions to reflect level of education, 
responsibility and judgment needed in the work 

— close to $7,500 per year at prevailing salary levels for holders of Masters 
degrees appointed to library positions 

—opportunity to double that starting salary over 10-12 years in professional 
assignments of increasing complexity 

—provision for administrative posts at higher salaries ($20,000 and more) 
for individuals prepared to carry the responsibility of public administra- 
tion in larger libraries and library systems. 

9. Program of annual awards for public recognition of outstanding organiza- 
tional and service contributions made by California librarians, perhaps 
sponsored by the Friends of California Libraries. 

10. California librarians to seek out and to be willing to experiment with fresh 
and less stereotyped approaches to library service, rooted on the one side 
in deep knowledge of books and resources and aimed on the other side at 
the rich variety of the human mind as it reaches for understanding in this 
time. 

If public libraries are thought of as storehouses of esoteric sources that may 
be useful for some future generations, personnel needs are not too pressing. But 
this is like thinking of the school as a place for a minority of young people — or 
like thinking of the educated man as a luxury to which attention will be given 
after more essential needs are met. Public libraries are here and now and im- 
mediate, not for the scholars of the future but for the citizens and workers of 
today. California in particular needs quality libraries and librarians as one im- 
portant means for meeting the challenge before a state that is still in process of 
fulfilling its destiny. 

Acknowledgement: Cover by Central Arts, California Medical Facility, Vacaville 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO LIBRARIES 



Covering Letter 
Question Form 



; me 






CALIFORNIA STATEWIDE SURVEY 
OF 

PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 



Dr. LowtII A. Mtrlin, Dirtclor 

Rtk«rtt Bowltr, Assisitnl Dirtclor October 16, 1964 



Ctlilomit Suit Likrtry 
StcrtMtlt, Ctlilomit 
95*09 



To the Library Director: 

You have no doubt heard of the special survey of public llbrerles In California 
which was cosnlssloned by the State Library. 

The purpose Is to devise a plan of library service built on existing libraries 
leading to a coordinated statewide progrsn. This does not isesn a program 
based on or directed by the State Library, but a program for all the people of 
the State. Bie State Library will no doubt have a place In the plan, as will 
each of the libraries of Calif omit;. 

At the outset we need to know as much as possible about all the public libraries, 
big and small, and of various types. We have the returns from your 1963-64 
statistical report to the State. 

Now we are sending a supplementary question blank, to get certain Information 
not Included In the regular form. You will see that this supplementary form 
has only ten questions. 

In addition we are sending three lists of titles which we are asking you to 
check against your holdings: 



Is Basic reference titles 

2. Outstanding children’s books, 1962-64 

3. Significant general adult books, 1962-64 



In the case of the last list we would also like to know whether a copy of each 
title held is actually available within the library on the day the list Is 
checked. 

Larger libraries, with budgets In 1962-63 of $100,000 or more, are also asked 
to check certain additional subject lists. Libraries In this group will find 
the supplementary lists clipped together among the attached material. 

Please understand that all libraries are not expected to have all these titles. 
The purpose of the lists Is to get some Idea of the range and level of material 
available in California. 
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To the Library Director (Cont'd) 



October 16 , 1964 
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The survey team Is also planning to visit a cross-section of California 
libraries. Bnfottunately we cannot get to every library. The list of places 
to visit Is being built up to Include exa^les of the vany different kinds of 
public libraries In California, Including libraries slsillar to your own. 

However, every library has sobk individual features. If you feel that the 
basic state statistical form plus this additional questionnaire do not describe 
your library adequately, please do not hesitate to add a covering letter or to 
send any aaterlal that will bring out your special characteristics «nd needs. 

Sincerely, 






Roberta Bowler 
Assistant Director 



Lowell A. Martin 
Director 



LH:nl 

Ends. 



Please return the conqpleted forms by 
Noveid)er 20. 1964 
to 



Dr. Lowell A. Martin, Director 
California Statewide Survey of 
Public Library Service 
California State Library 
Library-Courts Building 
Sacramento, California 95809 



Before mailing the fcrms will you please be sure your 
library Identification appears In the space provided 
on each Item. 
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CALirOKNIA STATEWIDE SURVEY 
OP 

PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 
October 1964 

OUESTIOHNAIRE TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

This questlotmalre tupplements the Public Library Report form you returned to the 
State Library recently. Thla supplement will be uaed only for this one year» during 
which a special study Is under way. It asks for certain Information which we wish 
to use In conjunction with the Items used In the official form. 

Information given should be for the 1963>64 fiscal year. 

Vame of library 

(Please give Information only for the library listed above. Do not 
Include figures for libraries affiliated with county libraries nor 
member libraries In library systems, which will receive their own 
questionnaires. Porms will later be assetdiled for all library systems.) 



1. Total number of seats for readers (children, young people and adult) In the 

central or headquarters library: 

2 . Nusd>er of seats for readers in all branches: 



3. Total number of reader seats. In central or headquarters library and all 

branches: 

4. Are there specific plans for the construction of a new central or headquarters 

building to start within the next two years: Y es N o 

5. If yes, give number of square feet of floor space planned: 

6. If specific plans have been made for branch library buildings to be constructed 
within the next two years, give nunber of branch buildings and square feet: 

No. of branch buildings planned 

Total no. of square feet for all branch buildings in line above 

7. No. of volumes In adult non-flctlon and reference collection (Include all copies, 

both circulating and non-clrculatlng Items; do not Include fiction, or periodi- 
cals, uncataloged documents, pamphlets): 

Note: If you do not have an official count of non-flctlon, please estimate from 

the shelf list as follows: Take two inches of cards from two separate 

sections of the shelf list (4 Inches In all) , and count total nunber of 
volumes recorded on these cards; divide by four to get the average number 
of volumes per Inch of shelf list; then measure total shelf list and 
multiply by nunber of volumes per Inch. Be sure to mark the figure above 
as "estimate" if you obtained It by measuring the shelf Hat. 



8. Nuab«r of separate book titles added to the collection in the last ten years » 
excltiding raplaceaents and duplicate copies. (This refers to total titles » as 
raported on page 11 » Question 5 of state annual report.) 

We are seeking here the total figure for the period 1954-55 through 1963-64. 

If the infortsation is not available as far back as 1954-55, please give for the 
period available and indicate years covered. 

Total nusiter of titles added 

Tears covered: From 1954-55 (or from ) through 1963-64. 

9. How many professional librarians are employed on your staff in the service fields 
listed below? (If part-time of one or more staff meid>ers is assigned to these 
functions, please total the fraction of time involved— thus, 1 1/2 for children's 
work, or 2/3 for yoimg adult, etc.) 

Note: For this study a professional librarian is defined as a person who has com- 

pleted a program of profassionol librarian education in an institution whom 
program has been accredited by the American Library Association. If a 
person lacks hix hours or less of such education, enter in the first coltmn, 
with a note on the number of credit hours lacking. Enter in the second 
column staff meabers who hold a Bachelor's degree who have completed a 
library training program not accredited by ALA; in this case the library 
program may be part of the work for the Bachelor's degree. For both 
columns enter only actual persons now employed; do not count positions 
authorized but not filled. 

No. of staff meabers with 

No. of staff members who Bachelor's degree a n d 

have completed ALA accredited completion of library 

program program not Accredited ly 

ALAV 



Children's work 



Young people or 
young adult work 



Adult reference and 
advisory service 



diibject fields in 
addition to those 
listed for adult 
reference 



Flease TX>te that the listing above excludes~admlnistration, cataloging similar 
categories. The total professional staff of your library is given on the form you 
previously returned to the State Library. The purpose here is to get the number of 
professional staff members engaged lu direct service to the public in the designated 
service fields. 
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10. *.Aleh of the following separate public service points do you nslntain la the 
central or heaidquarters library other than a circulation desk? This refers to 
actual service desks or stations devoted to these functions » not to circulation 
or siniler desks at which sone reference or other service «ay soaetlaes occur. 

For service points maintained Indicate the nuai>er of hours each Is staffed per 
week by a staff BKober with training as defined In cither colusn of Question 9. 

Wo. of staff hours per week 

Staff me8i)ers with Bache- 
lor* s degree and comple- 
tion of library program 
not accredited by ALA 

Reference 

Subject fields 
(Please specify which 
fields below, such ss 
business, art, etc.) 



Service Point 



Staff BModiers wh-.' have com- 
pleted ALA Accredited pro- 





Toung Adult 

Other (Please specify 
below) : 



Total public service desk 
hours per week staffed as 
above, exclusive of child- 
ren's desk 



Wote: If In addition to the above you maintain service points In branches devoted 

exclusively to reference or similar service, and staffed by librarians with 
training as defined In either column of Question 9, please Indicate by a 

check mark on this line . We plan to follow up on these special cases 

with a short supplementary questionnaire. 
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LIBRARY VISITS 



Libraries Visited 

Observation and Interview Schedule 
Sample Reference Questions Used 



' 



IIBRARIES VISITED BY SURVEY STAFF 



County Branches and 

County Libraries Affiliated Libraries 

Alameda— - 1 branch 

Butte 

Contra Costa. — - branches 

£1 Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo-Mono 

Kern 



Kings ^ branch 

Los Angeles Hawthorne Regional 

Marin 

Merced-Mariposa 

Monterey ^ branches and 1 bookmobile 

Orange Carmel 

Placer Kings City 

Plumas-Sierra 

Riverside Corona, Elsinore, Hemet, Perris, San Jacinto 

San Bernardino - 4 branches 

San Mateo 



Santa Clara 8 branches 

Shasta 

Sonoma 

Stockton-San Joaquin 



Trinity 

Ventura 


City Libraries 




Anaheim 


Los Angeles 


Sacramento 


Berkeley 


Marysville 


Salinas 


Chico 


Menlo Park 


San Bernardino 


Chula Vista 


Monterey 


San Diego 


Commerce 


Oakland 


San Francisco 


Crescent City 


Ontario 


San Jose 


Downey 


Oroville 


San Marino 


Eureka 


Pacific Grove 


San Mateo 


Glendale 


Palo Alto 


Santa Ana 


Hanford 


Palos Verdes 


Santa Clara 


Hayward 


Pasadena 


Santa Monica 


Inglewood 


Paso Robles 


Santa Rosa 


Irwindale 


Pomona 


Sonoma 


Los Altos 


Redlands 


Tulare 


Long Beach 

Several city branches were visited. 


Richmond 


Whittier 

Willows 



ERIC 
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OBSERVATION AND INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR VISITS 

1. Building location, convenience and appeal 

2. Physical organization and attractiveness of interior 

3. Ease of use-identification of aids and services, shelf labelling, adequacy of catalog, etc. 

4. Performance on sample group of reference inquiries 

5 . Evidence of stimulating and guiding use — exhibits, book displays, reference and advisory 

service, lists programs ... , . . 

6. Community relations — contact with key individuals and organizations, group services 
7 Community response to library— support, bond issues. Friends groups, etc. 

8. Publicity, public relations, “outreach” to bring library to attention of whole community 

9. Impression of collection— appeal, neatness, old material weeded, physical condition ot 

books 

10. Selection of library materials— is there a book selection policy, who selects books, what 
about controversial subjects 

11. Acquisition and processing— how carried out . . 

12. Holdings in half-dozen current-interest topics (in general use .same topics in all libraries) 

13. Holdings of materials to meet special needs of locality or region 

14. Attitude on interlibrary loan— understanding, use, problems 

15. Recordings, pictures, films— does 'ibrary go beyond the book barrier 

Relations of librarian with board and/or governmental officials, support fro.m these levels 

17 . Personnel— hiring procedure, availaoility of candidates, recruitment 

18. Non-resident service — considered a p.’'oblcm. how handled 

19. Student use— considered a problem, how handled 

20. Relations with nearby schools and colleges and their libraries j • j 

21 If connected with county library or library system, what is actual relationship and attitude 

towards the central unit— or if in area with county library or system and not a member, 

why not . . . . . 

22. What response on cooperation v.*ith otlier public libraries — see possibilities, ready to co- 
operate, what services of most interest 

23. Attitude toward consolidation with other libraries 

24. Concept of the State Library, its functions, its shortcomings 

25. Attitude toward the survey, reception given visitor, interest in results 

26. What are the plans of the Library for next five years— what aims, services to be de- 
veloped, finances to be gained 

27 . General impression of library — substandard, acceptable, dynamic major strengths and 
weaknesses 
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SELECTED REFERENCE QUESTIONS 

from collection used in library visits 

1. What is the present location of the ENOLA GAY, the B-29 bomber that dropped the 

atomic bomb on Hiroshima? 

2. When did the Republic of Ivory Coast become independent from French West Africa? 

When was it admitted to the U.N.? 

3. Who was Ina Coolbrith? 

4. Description of the La Brea tar pits. 

5. On what day, time, and place does the Mendocino County Board of Supervisors have 

its regular meeting? 

6. When was the first Christmas Broadcast of “Amahl and the Night Visitors”? 

7. Where and when was the first mission established in California? 

8. Standing rules of California Senate and Assembly. 

9. What is the origin of “Yankee Doodle”, and in what opera was the song featured? 

10. Diagrams and explanation of mechanics of hoisting machinery, such as bridge cranes and 

rotary cranes. 

11. What is the origin of the term “screaming meemies”? 

12. Where to find a copy of the act for admission of California to the Union? 

13. Was there any other famous labyrinth besides the one the Minotaur was imprisoned in? 

14. Who is the president and what is the address of the home office of the Farmers Alliance 

Mutual Insurance Company? 

15. Who is the president of Mali; Ghana; Russia; Brazil; Chile; Pakistan? 

16. What is meant by “coyote blasting” and when is it used? 

17. What famous late 19th century composers composed, collectively, a set of variations on 

the tune “Chopsticks”? 

18. What percent of people in Fresno, Kern, Kings, Madera, Mariposa, Merced, Stanislaus, 

and Tulare Counties had incomes in. 1960 under $3000? 

19. What is the address of the National Association of Gagwriters? 

20. What are the gestation periods of horses, bats, kangaroos, and walruses? 

21. Who is the Attorney General for California? 

22. About how many people in the world speak the English language? Chinese? Russian? 

23. What does it cost to run for public office in California? How are contributions regu- 

lated? 

24. A copy of the California State Constitution. 

25. What arc the five largest banks in California? 

26. What does SCAPA stand for? 

27. Is there a state homestead law in Pennsylvania? 

28. Have we always had a Bureau of the Budget in the federal government? When was it 

formed, and by whom? 

29. Who built the James River bridge during the Civil War? Why was it so important? 

What happened to it? 

30. When was the Mid-Continent Life Insurance Company incorporated, and how much has it 

grown in volume of insurance in force during the last 10 years? 

31. How can chlorosis in plants (leaves turning pale and yellowish) be corrected? 

32. Why does the audience arise and remain standing during Hallelujah Chorus of Handel’s 

“Messiah”? 

33. Are there any manufacturers of cooking thermometers in California? 

34. What percent of the state budget was spent on welfare and on education in each of 

the 50 states in 1961? 

35. How much have Foremost Dairies stock shares earned per year, per share, for each of 

the last five years? 

36. What is the political leaning of the newspaper THE KARACHI EVENING STAR? 

Is it for or against the Muslim League? 
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37. What was the average price of a box of New York pears (Bartlett) in 1962? 

38. A copy of the Brown Act, dealing with secret meetings of school district and municipal 

officials. 

39. When was cross filing abolished in California and what was it? 

40. Who was the city editor of the Colorado Springs Free Press in 1962? 

NOTE: When time was limited or staff not available to work on reference questions this 
item was omitted; in some cases a list of questions was left to be returned by mail. 



CHECKLISTS OF LIBRARY HOLDINGS 



Reference Books 

Significant Books for the General Reader, 1962-64 
Outstanding Children's Books, 1962-64 
Periodicals 
Californiana 
Space Science 
Urban Renewal 
American Painting 
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REFERENCE HOLDINGS 

This is a suggested basic reference list which we are asking all California public libraries to 
check with their holdings. A check mark in the left-hand column will indicate that you have 
the title in the edition noted or that you own the title in those cases where no edition is noted. 

Abridged Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. Wilson. (Currently received) 

Adams, J. T., ed. Atlas of American History. Scribner, 1943. 

Adams, J. T. Dictionary of American History (with supp.) 6v. Scribner, 1940-1961. 

Agricultural Index. 1916-date. Wilson. 

American Book Publishing Record. 1960-date, Bowker. 

Andriot, J. L. Guide to Popular U.S. Government Publications. 

Apel, Willi. The Harvard Brief Dictionary of Music. Harvard Univ. Press, 1960. 

Applied Science and Technology Index. 1958-date, Wilson. 

Aronson, Joseph. Encyclopedia of Furniture. 

Art Index. 1929-date, Wilson. 

Bailey, A. E. Gospel in Hymns; Backgrounds and Interpretations. Scribner, 1950. 

Bailey, Liberty H. Standard Cyclopedia of Honiculture. 3v. Macmillan, 1935 or later. 

Baird’s Manual of American College Fraternities. Menasha, Wise. Banta. 

Bartlett, John. Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. 13th ed. rev. Little, 1955. 

Barton, Mary N. Reference Books; a Brief Guide for Students and other Users of the Library. 

5th ed. Baltimore, Md., Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1962. 

Benet, W. R., ed. Reader’s Encyclopedia; an Encyclopedia of World Literature and the Arts. 
Crowell, 1955. 

Betteridge, H. T., ed. The New Cassell’s German Dictionary. Funk, 1945 or later. 

Bible. Holy Bible . . . Revised Standard Version; Containing the Old and New Testaments. 
Bible. Holy Bible; tr. from the Latin Vulgate . . . Kenedy 2 vols. in one. 

Bible. King James Version. (Revised hardback, large-type edition.) 

Bibliographic Index. 1938-date, Wilson. 

Biography Index (quarterly) 1946-date. Wilson. 

Black, Henry C. Law Dictionary, 4th ed. St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 1951. 

Boger, Louise A. Dictionary of Antiques and the Decorating Arts. Scribner, 1957. 

Book of the States. Chicago, Council of State Governments and the American Legislators’ 
Ass’n., 1963/64. 

Book Buyers’ Guide (monthly). Baker and Taylor. 

Book Review Digest. Wilson. 

Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. ALA. 

Books in Print. (Annual) Bowker. 1963. 

Bradley, J. A., ed. The New American Guide to Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans. New 
American Library, 1961. 

Brewton, John E., Index to Children’s Poetry. Wilson, 1942, Supp. 1954. 

Bulfinch, Thomas. Mythology. Crowell. 

Burt, W. H. Field Guide to Mammals. Houghton. 

Butler, Alban. Lives of the Saints. 4v. Kenedy, 1956. 

California. Economic Development Agency. California Statistical Abstract. State Printing 
Office, 1963. 

California. Secretary of State. Roster: federal, state, county, city and township officials; direc- 
tory of state services of the State of California. State Printing Office, 1964. 

California Information Almanac; rev. and ed. by Adolf Stone. Lakewood, Calif., California 
Almanac Co., 1963. 

California Legislature. California Legislature at Sacramento. Cover title: Handbook, California 
Legislature, 1963 regular session. 

California Library Association. California local history; a centennial bibliography. Stanford U. 
Press, 1950. 
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California Manufacturer’s Register (annual) Los Angeles, Times Mirror Press, 1963 or later. 
California. State Library. California State Publications. (Monthly, cumulated annually) 1963. 
Cambridge History of American Literature. Macmillan, 1944. 

Capitman, William. Everyone’s Complete Legal Adviser. Rev. Gilbert Pr., 1961. 

Carruth, Gonon, ed. Encyclopedia of American Facts and Dates. 2nd ed. Crowell, 1959. 

Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary. Funk, 1945 or later. 

Cassell’s Spanish Dictionary. Funk, 1945 or later. 

Catalog of United States Stamps, Combined. Scott Publications, Inc., 1960 or later. 

Catholic Dictionary, edited by Donald Attwater. 3rd ed., rev. Macmillan, 1958. 

Catholic Encyclopedia. N.Y. Gilmary Society. 18v. 1950-59. 

Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia. 12v. Century. 

Chevalley, Abel, Comp. Concise Oxford French Dictionary. Oxford. 

ChildrAi’s Catalog. 10th ed., rev. Wilson, 1961. Tenth edition and supplement service through 
1965. ® 

Choice: Books for College Libraries (monthly) American Library Association, (began 1964) 
Cole, W. H. and Puestow, C. B. First Aid. Diagnosis and Management, 5th ed. Appleton, 
1960. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia. 24 vols. Crowell-Collier, 1960 or later. 

Columbia Encyclopedia. Columbia Univ. Press. 

Columbia Lippincott Gazetteer of the World, ed. by Leon Seltzer. Columbia Univ. Press, 1952. 
Commager, H. S., ed. Documents of American History. 6th ed. Appleton, 1958. 

Compton’s Illustrated Science Dictionary. David Stewart, 1963. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia and Fact Index. 15 vols. Compton, 1960 or later. 

Comstock, A. B. Handbook of Nature-Study. 24th rev. ed. Comstock, 1939. 

Concise Dictionary of American Biography. Scribner, 1964. 

Concise Dictionary of National Biography. Oxford. 

Cook, Dorothy E. Short Story Indent and Supplements. Wilson, 1953-1960. 

Cross, Milton. New Milton Cross’ Complete Stories of the Great Operas. Doubleday, 1955. 
Cruden, Alexander. Cruden’s Complete Concordance to the Old and New Testament. Revell. 
Cumulative Book Index. 1928-date, Wilson. 

Current Biography. (Monthly) Wilson. 

Daniels, Walter. (>nsorship of Books. Wilson, 1954. 

Davenport, Millia. The Book of Costume. 

Davidson, H. A. Handbook of Parliamentary Procedure. Ronald, 1955. 

Del Monte, Jacques. Fell’s United States Coin Book. Rev. ed. Fell, 1959. 

Depew, Arthur. The Cokesbury Game Book. Rev. ed. Abingdon, 1955 or later. 

Depcw, Arthur. The Cokesbury Party Book. Rfcv. ed. Abingdon, 1955 or later. 

Dictionary of American Biography. 22v. Scribner. 

Dictionary of National Biography ed. by Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. 22v. Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1959. 

Douglas, G. W. American Book of Days. 2nd ed. Rev. Wilson, 1948. 

Drepperd, Carl. Dictionary of American Antiques. 

Education Index. 1929-date, Wilson. 

Encyclopedia Americana. 30 vols. Americana Corp., 1960 or later. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. 24 vols. Encyclopaedia Britannica Corp., 1960 or later. 

Encyclopedia of Painting. Painters and Painting of the World, ed. by Bernard Myers. Crown, 

Encyclopedia of World Art. McGraw-Hill. 1959-. To be completed in 15v. 

Essay and General Literature Index. Wilson, 1934. Supplements 1937-date. 

Evans, Bergen and Cornelia. Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage. Random, 1957. 
Ewen, David. Complete Book of 20th Century Music. Prentice-Hall, 1959. 

Ewen, David. Encyclopedia of Concert Music. Hill and Wang, 1959. 

Facts on File (Weekly) N.Y., Facts on File, Inc. 

Feather, Leonard. The New Edition of the Encyclopedia of Jazz. Horizon Press, 1960. 

Felleman, Hazel, ed. Best Loved Poems of the American People. Doubleday. 1936. 
i.Mction Catalog, 7th ed. AVilson, 1961. Seventh edition and supplement service through 1964. 

Fine, Benjamin. How to be Accepted by the College of Your Choice. 1960-1961, Channel, 1960. 
Fishbein, Morris, ed. The Modem Family Health Guide. Doubleday, 1959. 
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Fletcher, Banister F. History of Architecture. Scribner, 1954 or later. 

Fowler, H. W. Dictionary of iModem English Usage. Oxford, 1954. 

Frazer, Sir James. The New 'Tolden Bough. 

Frey, R. L. New Complete Hoyle. 

Fuller, Muriel. More Junior Authors. Wilson, 1963. 

Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, ed. by Maria 
Leach. Funk, 1949-50. 

Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of the English Language. International ed. Funk, 1961. 
Gardner, Helen. Art Through the Ages. 4th ed. Harcourt, 1959. 

Gassner, John ed. A Treasury of the Theater. 3rd ed. Holt, 1960. 

Gayley, C. M. Classic Myths in Literature and in Art. Rev. ed., 1939. 

Geddie, William. Chambers’ Biographical Dictionar>'. Chambers, 1961, or Thorne, J. O., ed., 
1962. 

Goren, C. H. Goren’s Hoyle Encyclopedia of Games. Greystone, 1961. 

Granger, Edith. Granger’s Index to Poetry. 5th ed. Columbia Univ. Press, 1962. 

Great Religions of Modem Man. 6 v. Braziller, 1961. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, ed. by Eric Blom. 5th ed. 9 v. and 1961 Supple- 
ment. St. Martin’s Press, 1954. 

Hansen, H. H. Costumes and Styles-, 685 Examples of Historic Costumes in Color. Dutton, 
1956. 

Harbin, E. O. Fun Encyclopedia. Abingdon, 1940. 

Harper’s Bible Dictionary. 6th ed. Harper, 1959. 

Hart, J. D. Oxford Companion to American Literature, 3rd ed. Oxford Univ. Press, 1956. 
Harvey, Paul, ed. Oxford Companion to Classical Literature. 2nd ed. Oxford, 1937. 

Harvey, Paul. The Oxford Companion to English Literature. 3rd ed. Oxford Univ. Press, 1946. 
Haywood, Charles. A Bibliography of North American Folklore and Folksong. Greenberg, 
1951. 

Hazeltine, M. E. Anniversaries and Holidays. 2nd ed. ALA, 1944. 

Hindman, D. A. The Complete Book of Games and Stunts. Prentice-Hall, 1956. 

Hiscox, G. D. Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of Formulas, Processes and Trade Secrets. 
Hoare, Alfred. Short Italian Dictionary. Cambridge, 1945. 

Hoffman, H. R., ed. The Reader’s Adviser and Bookman’s Manual. 9th ed. Rev. and enl. 
Bowker, 1960. 

Holy Scriptures: According to the Masoretic Text. Jewish Publication Society of America, 
n.d. 

Hopkins, Albert A. Standard American Encyclopedia of Formulas. Grosset, 1953. 

Hoyt, Jehiel K. Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, comp, by Kate L. Roberts. 
Funk, 1922. 

Hoyt, Roland S. Check List for Ornamental Plants of Subtropical Regions. San Diego, Living- 
ston Press, 1958. 

Hume, R. E. World’s Living Religions. Completely rev. Scribner, 1959. 

Hurd, Charles. A Treasure of Great American Speeches. Hawthorn, 1959. 

Hutchinson, L. I. Standard Handbook for Secretaries. 

Hylander, Clarence J. World of Plant Life. 2nd ed. Macmillan, 1956. 

Industrial Arts Index (to 1957) Wilson. 

Information Please Almanac. (Annual) Simon and Schuster. 1963 or later. 

International Handbook of Universities. Paris, Int. Ass’n. of Univ., 1959. 

International Index. 1916-date, Wilson. 

International Motion Picture Almanac. (Annual) N.Y. Quigley. 

International Television Almanac (Annual) ed. by Charles S. Aaronson. N.Y., Quigley. 

Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft. (Annual) McGraw-Hill. 

Jane’s Fighting Ships (Annual) McGraw-Hill. 

Kane, J. N. Facts About the President; a Compilation of Biographical and Historical Data. 
Wilson, 1959. 

Kane, J. N. Famous First Facts. Rev. ed. Wilson, 1950. 

Kannik, Preben. The Flag Book. 3rd ed. Barrows, 1960. 

Kovel, R. M. Dictionary of Marks: Pottery and Porcelain. Crown, 1953. 

Kunitz, S. J., ed. American Authors, 1600-1900. Wilson, 1938. 
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Kunitz, S. J., ed. Junior Book of Authors. 2nd ed. rev. ill. Wilson, 1951. 

Kunitz, S. J, Twentieth Century Authors. Wilson, 1942. 

Kunitz, S. J. Twentieth Century Authors; First Supplement. Wilson, 1955. 

Langer, W. L. Encyclopedia of World Historj'. Rev. ed. Houghton, 1952. 

Lewis, Norman, ed. The New Roget’s Thesaurus of the English Language. 

Library Literature: A Quarterly Index. Wilson. 

Lincoln Library of Essentia! Information. Rev. ed. Frontier Press, I960 or later. 

Literary Market Place (revised annually) Bowker. 

Lom^, Alan, ed. The Folk Songs of North America in the English Language. Doubleday, 

Lord, C. L. Historical Atl'uS of the United States. Rev. ed. Holt, 1953. 

Lott, D. N., ed. The Inaugural Addresses of the American Presidents From Washington to 
Kennedy. Holt, 1961 

Lovejoy, C. E. Lovejoy’s College Guide. 6th rev. ed. Simon and Schuster, 1961. 

Lutz, F. E. Field Book of Insects of the U. S. and Canada. 3rd. ed. Putnam, 1935. 
McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science and Technology. 16 v. and year-book. McGraw-Hill. 
McSpadden, J. W. Book of Holidays. 4th ed. Crowell, 1958. 

Magill, F. N. Cyclopedia of World Authors. Harper, 1958. 

Magill, F. N., ed. Masterpieces of World Philosophy in Summary Form. Harper, 1961. 

Martin, Michael R. Encyclopedia of Latin American History. N. Y., Abelard-Schumann, 1956. 
Mead, F. S. Handbook of Denominations in the U. S. 2nd rev. ed. Abingdon, 1961. 

Menke, F. G. Encyclopedia of Sports. 2nd rev. ed. A. S. Barnes, 1960. 

Miller, William C. Encyclopedia of Animal Care. Williams and Wilkins, 1959. 

Moore, A. C. How to Qean Everything; An Encyclopedia of What to Use and How to 
Use it. Simon, 1961. 

Morris, R. B. Encyclopedia of American History, Rev. and enl. ed. Harper. 1961. 

Motor’s Auto Repair Manual. Motor (Annual) 1962. 

The Municipal Yearbook (Annual) Chicago, International City Managers’ Association. 1963 
or later. 

Murray, Sir James A. H. New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 10 v. Oxford, 
1888-1933. or Oxford English Dictionary 13 v. Oxford, 1933. 

Music Index (Monthly) Detroit, Information Service, Inc. 

N. W. Ayer and Son’s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals (Annual) Phila. Ayer. 
1963 or later. 

National Geographic Atlas of the World. Nat. Geog. Soc., 1963. 

New Century Cyclopedia of Names, ed. by C. L. Barnhart 3 v., Appleton, 1954. 

Nev/ Serial Titles 1950-1960. 2 v. Washington, Library of Congress, 1961. 

New York Times Index (Semi-monthly) N. Y. Times. 

Nineteenth Century Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature. 2 v. Wilson, 1944. 

Olcott, W. T. Olcott’s Fieldbook of the Skies. Putnam, 1954. 

Paperbound Books in Print (Quarterly) Bowker. 

Partridge, Eric. Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English. 25 p. Macmillan, 1961. 

Pearl, Richard M. 1001 Questions Answered About the Mineral Kingdom. Dodd Mead, 1959. 
Peterson, R. T. Field Guide to the Birds. Floughton, 1947. 

Peterson, R. T. Field Guide to Western Birds. Houghton, 1961. 

Pharmacopoeia of the United States of America. 16th ed. Easton, Pa., Mack, 1960. 

Political Handbook of the World; Parliaments, Parties and Press. Harper, 1963 or later. 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, 1802-1906. Houghton, 1888-1908. 

Post, Emily. Etiquette. 10th ed. Funk, 1960. 

Pough, F. H. Field Guide to Rocks and Minerals. Houghton, 1953. 

Prochnow, H. W., comp. The Complete Toastmaster; a New Treasury for Speakers. Prentice, 
1960. 

Public Affairs Information Service Bulletin (Weekly) N. Y., PAIS. 

Publishers’ Trade List Annual. 2 v. Bowker, 1963 or later. 

Publishers’ Weekly. Bowker. 

Rand McNally & Company. Goode’s World Atlas. Rand, 1961. 

Rand McNally & Company. Historical Atlas of the Holy Land. Rand, 1959. 

Rand McNally & Company. Cosmopolitan World Atlas. Rand, 1962. 
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Rand McNally & Company. Rand McNally Road Atlas. Rand, 1961. 

Readers Digest Great World Atlas. R. D. Ass’n., 1965. 

Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. 1901-date. Wilson. 

Red Cross, United States American National Red Cross. First Aid Text Book. 4th ed. rev. 
Doubleday, 1957. 

Reinfeld, Fred. A Catalogue of the World’s Most Popular Coins. Rev. ed. Sterling, 1960. 
Reinfeld, Fred. Coin Collectors’ Handbook. Rev. ed. Sterling, 1961 
Robert, H. M. Rules of Order. Rev. ed. 

Sampson, George. Concise Cambridge History of English Literature. Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1941. 

Scholes, Percy A. Oxford Companion to Music. Oxford, 1947. 

Sears, Minnie E. Song’ Index and Supplement. 2 v. in one. Wilson, 1926-1934. 

Shakespeare, William. Complete Works. 

Shepherd, W. R. Shepherd’s Historical Atlas. 8th re. ed. Barnes & Noble, 1956. 

Smith, E. C. Dictionary of American Politics. Barnes, 1955. 

South American Handbook (Annual) Wilson, 1963 or later. 

Standard Jewish Encyclopedia. Doiibleday, 1959. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book; St. Martins. 1963 or later. 

Stedman, Thomas L. Stedman’s Medical Dictionary. 19th ed. Williams and Wilkins, 1961. 
Stevenson, B. E., Comp. The Home Book of Bible Quotations. Harper, 1949. 

Stevenson, B. E., ed. Home Book of Modem Verse. 2nd ed. rev. Holt, 1953. 

Stevenson, Burton £. Home Book of Proverbs. Macmillan, 1948. 

Stevenson, B, E. Home Book of Quotations; Classical and Modem. 9th ed. Dodd, 1959. 
Stevenson, B. E-, ed. Home Book of Verse, American and English. 9th ed. Holt, 1953. 
Stuber, S. I. How We Got Our Denominations; A primer on Church History. Rev. ed. 
Assn. Press, 1959. 

Study Abroad: International Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange. 
Paris. UNESCO, 1960-61. 

Subject Guide to Books in Print. (Annual) Bowker, 1963 or later. 

Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. 3rd ed. ALA, 1963. 

Sunset Magazine. Basic Gardening Illustrated. Menlo Park. Lane, 1963. 

Taintor, S. A. Secretary’s Handbook; A Manual of Correct Usage. 8th ed. Macmillan, 1958. 
Taylor, N. B. The Pumam Medical Dictionary. Putnam, 1961. 

Taylor, Norman, ed. Encyclopedia of Gardening. 4th ed. rev. & enl. Houghton, 1961. 
Taylor, Norman. The Guide to Garden Flowers; Their Identity and Culture. Houghton, 1958. 
Teaching of the Catholic Church. 2 vols. ed. by George D. Smith. Macmillan, 1949. 
Textbooks in Print. Bowker, 1926-date. 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers. Thomas Pub. Co., 1963 or later. 

Thompson, Oscar, ed. International Cyclopedia of Music and Muacians. 8th ed. Dodd, 1958. 
Union List of Periodicals in Libraries in Southern California. 4th ed. Special Libraries As- 
sociation, Southern California Chapter, 1963. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines. Minerals Yearbook. U. S. Govt. Print. Off. 1960 or later. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. County and City Data Book. 1962. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. Historical Statistics of the United Sta‘' ., Colonial Tim.es to 
1957. Supt. of Doc., 1960. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the United States. 1963 or later. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. U. S. Census of Population: General Population Characteristics; 
by individual state. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. U. S. Census of Population: Number of Inhabitants; by in- 
dividual state. 

U. S. Bureau of the Census. U. S. Census of Population 1960 General, Social & Economic 
Characteristics; by individual state. 

U. S. Congress. Official Congressional Directory. 88th Congress, 1964. 

U. S Department of Labor. Occupational Outlook Handbook. Supt. of Doc., 1961. 

U. S. Government Organization Manual. 1964-65. 

U. S. Office of Education. Education Director)'. 1963 or later. 

U. S. Post Office Department. Directory of Post Offices. 1960 or later. 
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U. S. Post Office Depanment. Postage Stamps of the United States, 1M7-1959. Supt. of 
Doc., 1960. 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Monthly Catalog of United States Government Publica- 
tions. Government Printing Office. 1895-date. 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Price Lists. Government Printing Office. 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Selected United States Government Publications (bi- 
weekly). Government Printing Office. 

Untermeyer, Louis. Lives of the Poets. Simon and Schuster, 1959. 

Vanderbilt, Amy. Complete Book of Etiquette. Rev. ed. Doubleday, 1958. 

Van Nostrand’s Scientiric Encyclopedia. 3rd ed. Van Nostrand, 1958. 

Vertical File Index. (Monthly) Wilson. 

Walker, Elinor, ed. Book Bait ALA, 1957. 

Walsh, W. S. Curiosities of Popular Customs, Rites, Ceremonies, Observances and Mis- 
cellaneous Antiquities. Lippincott, 1925. 

Webster’s Biographical Dictionary. Merriam, 1956. 

Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms. Merriam, 1951. 

Webster’s Geographical Dictionary. Rev. ed. Merriam, 1957. 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary. 6th ed. 1961. 

Wc’oster’s New International Dictionarj' of the English Language. 2nd ed. Merriam. 1960. 
Webster’s Third New International Dictionary of the English Language. Merriam, 1961. 
Wechsler, L. K. College Entrance Counselor. Barnes & Noble, 1961. 

Weiser, Francis. Handbook of Christian Feasts and Customs; the Year of the Lord in Liturgy 
and Folklore. Harcourt, 1958. 

Wentworth, Harold and Flexner, S. B. Dictionary of American Slang. Crowell, 1960. 

Wllite, J. M. Farmer’s Handbook. Univ. of Okla., 1956. 

Who Was Who in America, 1897-1960. 3v. Marquis, 1942-1960. 

Who’s Who. (annual) bt. Martin Press. 1960 or later. 

Who’s Who in America. Marquis. 1962 or later. 

Who’s Who of American Women, A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Living American 
Women. Marquis, 1961/62. 

World Almanac and Book of Facts. N. Y., World-Telegram. 1963 or later. 

World Book Encyclopedia. 20 vols. Field Enterprises. 1960 or later. 

Worldmark Encyclopedia of the Nations. N. Y., Worldmark Press, 1960. 

Wright, G. E. Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. Westminster. Rev. ed., 1956. 
Writer’s Handbook. Writer, 1961. 

Yearbook of American Churches. 1960 or later. National Council Churches of Christ in 
A merica. 

Yeoman, R. S. A Catalog of Modern World Coins. 4th rev. ed. Whitman, 1961. 
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SIGNIFICANT BOOKS FOR THE GENERAL READER 

1962-1964 

All libraries are asked to check this list for holdings and availability to the reader. Please 
indicate number of copies owned in the left-hand column. In the right-hand column, note 
number of copies actually on the shelves of the central or headquarters library at the time 
the list is checked. Please understand that we do not expect to find copies of all titles on the 
shelves at the time of checking. 

Arendt, Hannah. Eichmann in Jerusalem. Viking, 1963. 

Arendt, Hannah. On Revolution. Viking, 1963. 

Arnow, H. S. Flowering of the Cumberland. Macmillan, 1963. 

Ashley-Montagu, M. F. Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race. World, 1964. 
Asimov, Isaac. The Human Body; Its Structure and Operation. Houghton, 1963. 
Auchincloss, Louis. The Rector of Justin. Fiction. 

Baldwin, James. The Fire Next Time. Simon, 1963. 

Barrett, William. What Is Existentialism? Grove, 1964. 

Barzun, Jacques. Science: The Glorious Entenainment. Harper, 1964. 

Bate, Walter Jackson. John Keats. Harvard, 1963. 

Bazelon, David T. The Paper Economy. Random, 1963. 

Bennett, L. Before the Mayflower; History of the Negro in America 1916-1962. Johnson, 

1962. 

Berelson, Bernard and Steiner, Gary A. Human Behavior. Harcourt, 1964. 

Bontemps, Ama W., ed. American Negro Poetry; An Anthology. Hill and Wang, 1963. 
Brecht, Benoit. Brecht on Theater; tr. by John Willett. Hill and Wang, 1964. 

Brenton, Myron. The Privacy Invaders. Coward, 1964. 

Brinton, C. C. Ideas and Men, the Story of Western Thought. Prentice, 1963. 

Brooks, Geanth. William Faulkner, the Yoknapatawpha Country. Yale, 1963. 

Camus, Albert. Notebooks: v. 1 1935-1942. Knopf; 1963. 

Canaday, John. Keys to An. Tudor, 1962. 

Carson, Rachel. Silent Spring. Houghton, 1962. 

Caudill, H. M. Night Comes to the Cumberlands. Linie, 1963. 

Ciardi, John. Dialogue With An Audience. Lippincon, 1963. 

Conant, James Bryant. Education of American Teachers. McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Cousteau, Jacques. The Living Sea. Harper, 1963. 

Durant, Will. Age of Louis XIV (v. 8, Story of Civilization) Simon, 1963. 

Durrell, Lawrence and Miller, Henry. A Private Correspondence. Dutton, 1963. 

DeUtscher, I. The Prophet Outcast: Trotsky, 1929-1940. Oxford UP, 1963. 

Downs, Ro’oen, ed. The Bear Went Over the Mountain. Macmillan, 1964. 

Dunbar, Janet. Mrs. G.B5., a Portrait. Harper, 1963. 

Evtushenko, E. A. A Precocious Autobiography. Dutton, 1963. 

Farb, Peter. Face of North America. Harper, 1S>63. 

Faulkner, Willian.. The Reiviers. Fiction. 

Firsoff, Valdemar A. Life Beyond the Eanh. Basic, 1963. 

Fischer, Louis. The Life of Lenin. Harper, 1964. 

Freud, Sigmund and Pfister, Oskar. Psychoanalysis and Faith. Basic Books, 2963. 

Frost, Roben. In the Clearing. Holt, 1962. 

Gelb, Arthur. O’Neill. Harper, 1962. 

Glazer, Nathan. Beyond the Melting Pot. M.I.T. Pr., 1963. 

Grass, Gunter. The Tin Drum. Fiction. 

Grau, Shirley Ann. The Keepers of the House. Fiction. 

Hamilton, Edith. The Ever-Present Past. Nonon, 1964. 

Handlin, Oscar. The Americans: A New History of the People of the United States. Little, 

1963. 
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Hofstadter, Richard. Anti-.uitellectualism in American Life. Knopf, 1963. 

Hughes, Langston, ed. New Negro Poets: U.S.A. Indiana Univ. Pr., 1964. 

Jung, Carl. Memories, Dreams, Reflections. Pantheon, 1963. 

King, Martin Luther, Jr. Strength to Love. Harper, 1963. 

Kirkpatrick, Ivone. Mussolini: A Study in Power. Hawthorn Books, 1964. 

Laurence, Margaret. New Wind in a Dry Land. Knopf, 1964. 

Lewis, Oscar. Pedro Maitinez. Random, 1964. 

Ley, Willy. Harnessing Space. Macmillan, 1963. 

Lipman, Jean, ed. What is American in American Art? McGraw, 1963 
Luthuli, Albert. Let My People Go. McGraw-Hill, 1962. 

McGill, Ralph. The South and the Southerner. Little, 1963. 

Magnus, Philip. King Edward the Seventh. Dutton, 1964. 

Malarnud, Bernard. Idiots Pint (short stories.) Fiction. 

Menninger, Karl. The Vital Balance; the Life Process in Mental Health and Illnes.*. Viking, 
1963. 

Milne, Lorus J. Senses of Animals and Men. Atheneum, 1962. 

Milne, Lorus J. Valley: Meadow, Grove and Stream. Harper, 1963. 

Mitford, Jessica. The American Way of Death. Simon, 1963. 

Moorehead, Alan. The Blue Nile. Harper, 1962. 

.Moorehead, Alan. Cooper’s Creek. Harper, 1963. 

Morgan, Neil Bowen. Westward Tilt, the American West Today. Random, 1963. 

Morrison, Samuel Elli'c. The Two-Ocean War. Little, 1963. 

Muller, Herbert. Freedom in the Western World: v. 2, From the Dark Ages to the Rise of 
Democracy. Harper, 1963. 

Nabokov, Vladimir. Pale Fire. Fiction. 

Nevins, Allan. Ford: Decline and Rebirth, 1933-1962. Scribner, 1963. 

Niebuhr, H. R. The Responsible Self. Harper, 1963. 

Payne, Pierre Stephen Robert. The Life and Death of Lenin. Simon, 1964. 

Pogue, Forrest C. George C. Marshall: The Education of a General, 1880-1939 Vikinit 

1963. 

Porter, Katherine Anne. Ship of Fools. Fiction. 

Powers, J. F. Morte d’Urban. Fiction. 

Price, Reynolds. A Long and Happy Life. Fiction. 

Renoir, Jean. My Father. Little, 1962. 

Rolle, Andrew F. California, A History. Crowell, 1963. 

Rugg, Hejold. Imagination. Harper, 1963. 

Rynne, Xavier. Letters From Vatican City: Vatican Council II, First Session. Farrar, 1963. 
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LIBRARY AND LOCATION INDEX 

The following index lists all local public libraries, existing library systems, library planning 
and study grant areas, cities, counties, and specific geographical regions cited in the survey 
report, as well as all specific locations or inclusive areas proposed in the survey report for 
future reader subject center libraries, library systems, and reference and research centers. 

The index omits reference to locations appearing in map tables and in other, comprehensive 
tables (such as lists of all California counties). Also omined is the list of libraries visited by 
the survey staff, given in the Appendix. 
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75 

Black Gold planning grant area, 64 
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Calaveras County, 72, Library, 24 

Carlsbad Public Iibrary> 51> 6S 

Carmel Public Library, 63 

Central Valley, 75 

Colusa Public Library, 26 

Colusa County, 72, Library, 26 

Contra Costa County Library, 24, 67, 68 
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Del Norte Ccunty, 69, 72, 75 
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East Bay area, 75; see also San Francisco Bay area 
East Bay planning grant area, 64 
El Centro, 73 

El Dorado County, 10, 64, 72 
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Fresno, 73, County Library, 24, 26, 43, 44, 68 
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Hawthorne Regional Branch; see Los Angeles County 
Public Library 
Hayward, 74 
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Humboldt County, 69, 75 
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Indio, 73 

Inyo County, 72, 75 
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Kern County, 26, 68, 69 
King City Public Library, 63 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, 74 
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Lake County, 72 
Lake Tahoe area, 74 

Lancaster Valley; see Los Angeles County Public 
Library 

Lassen County, 72 

Los Angeles County, 10; Public Library, 24, 26, 43; 
Hawthorne Regional Branch, 73; Lancaster Val- 
ley, 73; West Covina Regional Branch, 73 
Long Bea^, 73; Public library, 43 
Los Angeles area, 19, 69 

Los Angeles Public Library, 22, 23, 38, 43, 56, 70, 
76, 77; San Fernando Valley outlets, 73 
Los Angeles Region, Greater 69, 75 
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Mariposa County, 13, 72 
Medford, Oregon, 74 
Mendocino County, 72 
Merced, 73 

Modoc County, 13, 72 
Mono County, 72, 75 
Monterey County Library, 63 
Monterey Peninsula College, 63 
Mother Lode area, 10, 64 
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Napa City Library, 26 
Napa County Library, 26 
National City Public Library, 68 
North Bay Cooperative Library System, 26, 48, 51, 
68, 69, 70 

North Coast region, 75 
Northern California planning grant area, 64 
Northern Mountain region, 75 
Northern Sacramento Valley region, 75 

o 

Oakland, 74; Public library, 42, 43 

Oceanside Public Libiary, 68 

Orange County, 10; planning grant area, 64, 69 

Oregon, 74 

Oroville, 74 
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Pacific Grove Public Library, 63 
Palo Alto, 73 

Pasadena, 73; Public library, 23, 42, 43 
Placer County, 10, 64 
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Plumas County, 72 

Pomona, 73; Planning grant area, 64 

Q 

Quincy, 74 

R 

Red Bluff Public Library, 26 
Redding, 15, 74 
Redwood City, 73 

Reno, Nevada, Public Library, 74, 75 
Richmond, 74 
Riverside County, 10 
Riverside, 73 

s 

Sacramento, 74: city and county planning grant 
area, 64; city and county public libraries, 75, 
76, 77 

Salinas, 73; Public library, 63 
San Benito County, 72; Library 26 
San Bernardino, 73; San Bernardino County, 10, 
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San Diego, 73; San Diego County, 10; planning 
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San Fernando Valley; see Los Angeles Public 
Libr: 

San Fra««.isco, 23, 70 
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San Joaquin Valley Library System, 44-45, 68, 69, 
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San Jose, 73 
San Luis Ob>spo, 73 
San Mateo, 73 

San Mateo County, 10; planning grant area, 64; 

Library, 26, 63 
Santa Ana, 73 

Santa Barbara, 73; Santa Barbara Coast area, 75; 
Santa Barbara County, 23 



Santa Clara County, 13; Library, 26: planning grant 
area, 64 

Santa Clara Valley Library System, 68 
Santa Monica, 73 

Santa Rosa, 74; Public Library, 26 
Sebastopol Public Library, 51 
Serra Owperative Library System, 51, 68, 75 
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Sonoma County Library, 26 
Southern California planning grant area, 10, 64 
South Bay area, 75; see also San Francisco Bay 
area, 75 

Stockton, 73; StocktomSan Joaquin Public Library, 
24, 43, 68, 69, 75 
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Tehama County, 72; Library, 26 
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Tuolumne County, 72; Library, 24 
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Washoe County, Library, Nevada, 62 
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West Covina Regional Branch, set Los Angeles 
County Public Library 
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